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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

person who takes a paper regularly from 
the ice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
es, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 
Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
gto send it until payment is made, and collect the 
ghole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 


or not. 
a courts have decided that refusing to take 
rsand periodicals from the postofiice, or re- 
and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
idence of intentional fraud. 


~- POETRY. 


[For THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL.| 
‘TIS BUT A LOCK OF HAIR. 
BY LUCY L. STOUT. 


Tis but a lock of hair, 
Silken and soft and fair, 
Hidden from sight these many weary years, 
In folds of paper stained by time and tears, 
Now like a sad ghost come 
To open lips long dumb. 
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What message do you bring 
From that long vanished Spring? 

What hoarded thought of tenderness revealed? 
The bells of memory sound a knell whose péal 
Echoes through life’s dull ways, 

From those enchanted days. 


It will return no more, 
That light on sea and shore; 
That dreamlike beauty of the silent world, 
When evening, broad her starry flag unfurled ; 
That hour of love and rest, 
That thrilled the troubled breast. 
Star of my youth that set, 
’Mid storms of wild regret; 
What now remains of all that golden glow, 
That bathed the world in beauty long ago? 
Only this lock of hair, 
Silken, and soft, and fair. 
NortuviLyE, Sept. 14, 1872. 


WOMANHOOD AND MOTHERHOOD. 


Ialways groan in spirit when any advocate 
of Woman Suffrage, carried away by zeal, 
says anything disregpectful about the nursery. 
Itiscontrary to the general tone of feeling 
among us, I am sure, to speak of this priceless 


_ institution as a trivial or degrading sphere, 


worthy the emancipated woman. It is 
tarely that anybody speaks in this way—but 
4single such utterance hurts us more than 
any arguments of the enemy. For every 
thoughtful person sees that the cares of moth- 
éthood, though not the whole duty of woman, 
arean essential part of that duty, wherever 
they occur; and that no theory of womanly 
life is good for anything which undertakes to 
leave out the cradle. And so clearly is this 
understood among us, that when we ask for 
suffrage for woman, it is almost always claim- 
¢d that she needs it for the sake of her chil- 
dren. To secure her in her right to them; to 
sive her a voice in their education; to give 
hera vote in the government beneath which 

are to live; these points are seldom omit- 
ted in our statement of herclaims. Anything 
se would be an error. 

But there is an error at the other extreme, 
Which is still greater. I no more believe that 
‘Woman should absolutely merge herself in 
her child than in her husband. Yet we often 
hear this theory pressed. What is all the 
public sphere of woman, it is said—what 
800d can she do by all her speaking, and writ- 
ing, and action, compared with that she does 
by properly training the soul of one child? I 
fail to see the logic of all this. 

For of what service is that child to be in the 
Universe, except that he too may write, and 
Speak, and act for that which is good and 
Wue? And if the mother foregoes all this 
that the child, in growing up, may simply do 
What the mother has left undone, the world 
®ains nothing. In sacrificing her own work 





sible one. If she does this through over- 
whelming love, we can hardly blame her, but 


she cannot justify it before reason and truth. | 


Her child may die, and the service to man- 
kind be done by neither. Her child may 
grow up with talents unlike hers, or with 
none at all; as the son of Howard was selfish, 
the son of Chesterfield a boor, and the son of 
Wordsworth in the last degree prosaic. 

Or the special occasion when she might 
have done great good, may have passed, be- 
fore her boy or girl grows up todo it. If Mrs. 
Child had refused to write ‘‘An appeal for that 
class of Americans called Africans,” or Mrs. 
Stowe had laid aside ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
or Florence Nightingale had declined to go to 
the Crimea, on the ground that a woman’s 
true work was through the nursery, and they 
must all wait for that, the consequence would 
be that these things would have remained un- 
done. The brave acts of the world must be 
done when occasion offers, by the first brave 
soul who feels moved to do them, man or wo- 
man. If all the children in all the nurseries 
are thereby helped to do other brave deeds 
when their turn comes, so much the better. 
But when a great opportunity Sitters for direct 
aid to the world, we have no right to transfer 
that work to other hands—not even to the 
hands of our own children. We must do the 
work and train the children also. 

I am willing to admit, therefore, that the 
work of education, in any form, is as great as 
any other. But I fail to see why it should be 
greater. Usefulness is usefulness; I do not 
see why it should be postponed from genera- 
tion to generation; nor why it is better to 
rear a serviceable human being, than to be 
one in person. Carry the theory consistently 
out: each mother must simply rear her 
daugbter that she in turn may rear somebody 
else; from each generation the work will de- 
volve upon a succeeding generation, so that it 
will be only the Last Woman who will person- 
ally do any service, except that of mother- 
hood; and when her time comes it will be too 
late for any service at all. 

If it be said, “But some of these children 
will be men, who are necessarily of more use 
than women,’ I deny the necessity. If it be 
said, “The children may be many, and the 
mother, who is but one, may well be sacrific- 
ed,’ I reply that, as one great act may be 
worth many smaller ones, so all the numer- 
ous children and grandchildren of a woman 
like Lucretia Mott may not collectively equal 
the usefulness of herself alone. If she, like 
many women, had held it her duty to re- 
nounce all other duties and interests from the 
time her motherhood began, I think that the 
world, and even her children, would have lost 
more than ever could have been gained by 
her more complete absorption in the nursery. 

The true theory seems a very simple one. 
The very fact that during one-half the years 
of a woman’s average life she is made incapa- 
ble of childbearing, shows that there are, even 
for the most prolific and devoted mothers, du- 
ties other than the maternal. It is also true 
that, even during the most absorbing years of 
motherhood, the wisest women still try to keep 
up their interest in society, in literature, in 
the world’s affairs—were it only for their chil- 
dren’s sake. It is as true that multitudes of 
women will never be mothers; and that those 
more fortunate may find even the usefulness 
of their motherhood surpassed by them in 
other ways. If such duties interfere in some 
degree with all other functions, the same is 
true, though in a less degree, of those of a 
father; at least so thought Lord Bacon, when 
he maintained that the great services to the 
world were apt to be rendered by unmarried 
or childless men. But there are those who 
combine both spheres. The German poet, 
Wieland, claimed to be the parent of four- 
teen children and forty books, and who knows 
by which parentage he served the world the 
best ? T. W. H. 


WHY LECTURES TO WOMEN? 


Our valued correspondent and friend, T. W 
H., asks, “Why lectures to women ?” 

We propose to answer this sensible ques- 
tion; but first, we must deprecate the fashion 
into which we think our friend has fallen, of 
answering one’s own honest question by one’s 
own false conclusions. 

The tide of advancing thought in America 
is fast sweeping away the old monastic forms 
of education. Boys and girls are soon to be 
educated together, and any conservative insti- 
tutions can make but feeble resistance to the 
coming wave. 

The apparent “exclusiveness” of this pres- 
ent course of Lectures to Women is certainly 
the rest #: of an antique order which is passing 
away. but the end is to prevent exclusion. 
It is an effort to give Normal school teachers 
and scholars, and to women otherwise occu- 








ature is, and what “the higher education” 
means. It is to give them room te make 
notes and to prepare themselves for studies in 
English literature, prompted by tisese lectures, 
and above all, to give opportunity for judg- 
ment, from observation of such an audience, 
of the necessity for acollege in which there 
shall be equal facilities for women to obtain 
an education such as the universities for men 
at present only afford. Ww. F. 


—_———_ 





SIGNIFICANT STRAWS. 


The great Pan is dead, the oracles are dumb, 
but a stiff breeze is blowing in the right direc- 
tion. The straws of the hour indicate that the 
question of female suffrage is already receiving 
“respectful consideration.” Quite a remark- 
able change has come over the mind of the 
public; having discovered the fact that women 
may influence politics, both parties hasten to 
call them to their aid, as they did the black 
man after he had received the ballot. Politi- 
cal necessities are woman’s opportunities. For 
the first time in our history, the party in power 
attempts to utilize the influence possessed by 
women, while the opposition is anxious to 
show that its leaders are not hostile to the wo- 
man movement. We are informed that Mr. 
Greeley admits that he is not personally re- 
sponsible for much which has appeared against 
women in the Tribune. If he happens to 
miss the White House this time, we shall ex- 
pect to see him so control the columns of his 
paper in the future, that it will treat all men 
respectfully, regardless of their sex. If Anna 
E. Dickinson, or Kate Stanton, should take 
the stump for Mr. Greeley, no member of his 
party would complain. There have been 
more wonderful things than this in politics, 
But a few nights since, we saw, seated on the 
stage in Tammany Hall, New York City, side 
by side, Gen. Banks, a black man, and the 
leading Democratic men of the metropolis, 
while high over all hung the protrait of Hor- 
ace Greeley! If there is room for such as 
these in Tammany, why not for women also? 

Among the workers in the great cause some 
credit is due to Miss Kate Stanton of Frovi- 
dence, R.I., for the success which has at- 
tended her efforts to disarm editors of their 
prejudice against the woman movement. She 
has visited editors in Providence, Worcester, 
Portland and other places, converting them to 
the views she holds, so that if they do not en- 
thusiastically advocate the cause of woman to- 
day, they at least no longer opposeit. Her 
pen has been engaged to write for the Spring- 
field Republican, in the columns of which she 
will doubtiess do all she canforwomen. Re- 
cently she has been making a study of the 
‘Lives of Great Men’’—the title of her new 
lecture—and she places Josephine at the head 
of the list, par excellence. Discussing the love- 
life of Josephine and Napoleon, she takes 
issue with other biographers, defending the 
divorce with great ability. There are many 
divorces of to-day which we cannot defend. 
New York society is just now painfully agi- 
tated on the developments of the divorce case 
of Gen. and Mrs. Velie, in which an attempt 
was made to deprive Mrs. Velie of her chil- 
dren. P 

From Illinois we get flattering accounts of 
the part Miss Matilda Fletcher is taking in the 
canvass. Thousands of people flock to hear 
her, and the men turn out to listen to her 
speeches, with torch-light processions. The 
New York Tribune of the 21st of September 
speaks of this as “the gasping administration- 
ists seizing the skirts of feminine America;” 
and further on in the same article it uses the 
following dignified language: “The wretched 
beings before whom the noisy Matilda shrilly 
scolded,” etc. How long is it since men whu 
listen to women speakers became “wretched 
beings?’ Probably since Miss Dickinson 
went into summer quarters. Of course Miss 
Fletcher is noisy, and scolds, and has a shrill 
voice! All women possess the same graces 
when they fail to advocate the side of the 
question which their critic believes in. As 
for men, they “sing like angels,” as Dr. 
Holland has it in his own poem! 

Strange as it may seem, the same issue of 
the Tribune had a letter from “K. F.” its fair 
correspondent, wherein we read :—“It was not 
the fault of the American women in Paris that 
the dinner to Stanley, at Hotel Chatham, was 
not given by both sexes.’ The women 
heartily desired to do honor to Mr., Stanley, 
but the “gallant committee’ studiously avoid- 
ed asking them. In London, when Mr. Dilke 
entertained Stanley, ladies were present. Miss 
Kate Field fails to inform the Tribune whether 
any of the ladies at the Stanley banquet in Lon- 
don, were “noisy,” “scolded,” or had “shrill 
voices.” The presumption is they were quite 
as savage asthe African boy Kallulu! 

A week or two ago, the Arcadian Club of 
New York City gave a reception to Miss Clara 





the Club-house to do her honor. In his ad- 
dress of welcome, Hon. Algernon 8. Sullivan, 
a prominent Democratic lawyer, welcomed 
her asa “fellow citizen.” What Mr. Sullivan 
considers a “fellow-citizen” to be, we have not 
learned, but we presume he is in favor of giving 
to women the same privileges he enjoys him- 
self. 

If Miss Kellogg may bave a public reception 
and Madame Lucca, a serenade, in which men 
delight to do them honor, why may they not go 
to the polls and vote? Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
spoke of Miss Kellogg as a lady who was a 
model to her profession in all the relations of 
life. And Hon. C. M. Depew, spoke of the 
progress the American people have made, 
Nowhere, it seems to us, are they making 
greater progress than in the ideas they hold in 
relation to the place women should occupy in 
the political, social and professional world. 

In his new poem of “The Marble Prophecy,”’ 
Dr. J.G. Holland directs some of his shafts of 
satire against the Catholic church for exclu- 
ding women from the Pope’s choir, at St. 
Peters. Ie writes: 


“Snug behind their screen, 
Sit the Pope’s choir. No woman enters there; 
For woman is impure, and makes impure, 
By voice and presence! Mary, mother of God! 
Not thy own sex may sing thee in the courts 
Of the All-Holy! Only man, pure man! 
Doubt not the purity of some of these— 
Angels before their time,’’ etc. 


Being a matter of reproach that women are 
not allowed to sing in the Pope’s choir, is it 
any less a scandal that they are commanded to 
“keep silence,” in many Protestant churches? 
Some day, Dr. Holland will let his arrows fly at 
superstition and bigotry nearer home, per- 
haps. At the present moment, all the religious 
papers in the country, as well as many others, 
are discussing the marriage of Pere Hyacinthe 
to an American lady from Ohio, Mrs. Emilie 
J. Merriman. It has been our pleasure to 
know Mrs. Merriman for a number of years, 
and we are glad to be able to say that she is a 
woman who will fill her high position with 
honor. She has seen much of life, tasted its 
realities, and known its bitterness. Her first 
husband was intemperate, and consequently 
unsuccessful in business. Being forced to 
leave him, she took measures to support her- 
self, in which she was successful. 

She became the Paris correspondent of a 
number of New York papers, the Times 
among others, writing with force and vigor. 
She is a good linguist, and quite an artist. 
Lately she has been engaged in organizing 
a school in Rome. Pere Hyacinthe shows 
his good sense in marrying a practical Ameri- 
can woman. 

If any would reproach Mrs. Loyson for be- 
ing converted from the doctrine of Plymouth 
church to that of Notre Dame de Paris, let 
them call to mind a paragraph written by 
Mrs. Lewes in “Middlemarch.’’ She says: 
“T have often felt, since I have been in Rome, 
that most of our lives would look much uglier 
and more bungling than the pictures, if they 
could be put on the wall.” It is not the 
church one belongs to, which determines char- 
acter; the Protestant as an individual may be 
no better than the Catlolic, while the pic- 
tures Catholics adore upon the wall are not so 
much to be dreaded as the pictures of one’s 
own life. Pere Hyacinthe can say of his wife, 
as James Russell Lowell has of another wo- 
man :— 

“Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear; 
Her glorious fancies come from far, 


Beneath the silver evening star ; 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


“Great feelings hath.she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never kuow; 

God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any one 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 
“She is a woman—one in whom 
~ The spring-time of ber childish years 

Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 

Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears.” 

FULLER-W ALKER. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

The ex-Empress Carlotta, is fast sinking and 
there is no hope for her recovery. 

A Long Branch beauty was recently weighed 

in her promenade costume and turned the 
scale at 165 pounds. In her bathing dress she 
weighs 106 pounds. 
. Fifty children in charge of Miss Rye sailed 
from Liverpool for Quebec to-day in the 
steamship Sarmatia, homes having been se- 
cured for them in Canada. 


A French countess is devoting money and 
part of her eighty-second year to the restora- 
tion of the crumbling tomb of Heloise and 
Abelard, in Pere la Chaise. 

New England girls are sensible to do such 
work as they can get. Among the table girls 
at the Ocean House, O]d Orchard, are fifteen 
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may be found waiting on the tables accom- 
plished young ladies, who thus employ their 
vacations, 

The origin of the term “‘blue-stocking” is 
thus explained by Mary Clemmer Ames: “One 
never thinks of cating a man a blue-stocking 
now; yet it was a man who first wore ‘ce- 
rulean hose’ in a fashionable assembly,—Dr. 
Stillingfleet, who was a sloven as well asa 
scholar. Admiral Boscawen glancing at his 
gray-blue stockings, worn at one of Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s assemblies, gave it the name of the 
blue-stocking assembly, to indicate that the 
full dress still indispensable to evening parties, 
might be dispensed with, if a person so chose, 
at Mrs. Montague’s. A Frenchman, catching’ 
at the phrase, exclaimed: ‘Ah! Les bas bleus! 
And the title has clung to the literary woman 
ever since, 


Ata recent public meeting in England, the 
richest woman in Europe, the Barotiess Bur- 
dett Coutts was invited from a seat on the 
second form to occupy one next the Prince, 
which she did. The Empress of Brazil being 
dressed in black, with a small, peaky, conical 
hat, did not look to that advantage which is 
possible to her,with consummate skill in dress, 
and her animated and splendid presence. 
She with good taste appeared as aa ordinary 
English lady, only unlike others in a Spanish 
facility of handling an enormous fan that 
looked like half an umbrella, Some English 
ladies near, with fans no larger than an oyster 
shell, were encumbered by them in compar- 
ison with the easy grace of the Empress’ man- 
ipulation of that weapon of beauty. 


A lady in one of the cities of this State has 
been quietly engaged in a novel piece of use- 
fulness. Noting the disorderly Irish boys of 
the vicinity, she organized them to the num- 
ber of some fifty or more in two classes, or 
clubs, for improvement. The object is not so 
much study as the improvement of character 
and conduct. They meet on stated evenings 
of each week. They bave certain improv- 
ing exercises, and regular organization, priv- 
ileges of books, sight-seeing, and the favor 
of the teacher, and the penalties of exclusion 
from the charmed , circle, constitue the staple 
of governing the little association. They meet 
and have a genuinely good time. The voice 
and presence of their charming teacher make 
alone a high school of real progress. The ex- 
periment works like acharm. The applicants 
are more than can be admitted. Already, or- 
der, decorum, respect and an appetite for im- 
provement have seized the once brutal neigh- 
borhood, and the seeds of a noble manhood are 
fast being sown in many a sensitive heart. 


In the parish of St. Damien, county of Ber- 
thier, there is living a woman who has attain- 
ed the extraordinary age of one hundred and 
eight years. She was born in 1764, at Mar- 
quette, Mich., which was then a trading sta- 
tion. Her father was a Frenchman named 
Auger, and her mother an Indian woman. In 
early life she came to Sorel, in Canada, and 
nearly thirty years ago, removed to St. Damien 
where she is now living with one of her sons, 
She is quite blind and nearly deaf, but still 
enjoys a degree of physical health aud sound- 
ness of miud which are remarkable in a per- 
son so aged. Once started in conversation, 
especially if it is about the circumstances of 
her youth, she talks for a long time and with 
considerable animation. She still keeps nearly 
all her hair, which is of an iron-gray color, and 
long and coarse, like that of her maternal race 
She relates that when she was a girl, an In- 
dian of her tribe, who died at 115 years of 
age, prophesied that she would live until her 
hair became white as snow. She takes 
pleasure in repeating this story to visitors, and 
one might suspect it to be a fabrication in- 
vented to heighten the interest naturally felt 
in one so aged, but her family state that she has 
always related this story and believes the proph- 
ecy to be true. In the adjoining parish of 
St. Gabriel de Brandon lives another of her 
sons, named Louis Gordin. He is her first 
born, and is ninety three-years old. He re- 
tains all his senses and physical strength in a 
most remarkable degree of preservation. Few 
men of sixty years can do more work in the 
fields, and this sammer he came up to Long- 
gueuil, where he worked several weeks at 
haying with one of his sons, 





THROUGH THE FOREST. 


Through the forests winds are sighing, 
Telling that the summer's gone; 
Strewed around the leaves are lying, 
Far and wide upon the lawn; 
All of winter months remind us, 
Season which so many dread, 
And we look to see behind us, 
If provision we have made; 
The Boys are thinking of new “‘CLoruzs,” 
That they may dress both warm and neat, 
Which they will buy at Gzonex Fenno’s, 











Corner of Beach and Washington street, 
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Does Hon. Stevenscn Archer believe that no 

Xing was ever swayed by love of power, personal 
vanity and jealousy, to do wrong to those who 
stood in his way, that he brings up the case of 
Queen Bess as proof of Woman’s unfitness to 
rule? Or because Henrietta may have been 
responsible for some of the wrong acts of 
Charlies L., and bave brought him to grief, dues 
Mr. Archer hold the man guiltless, and con- 
demn the woman? God did not quite excuse 
Adam for eating the apple which the woman 
gave him. Anne may have been “a cipher,” 
a mere puppet, moved across a stage by men 
of mighty genius, but have not many kings 
also been the merest tools in the hands of 
other men? Does not Mr. Archer himself 
admit that a weak king may exist, when he 
says that Charles I. was influenced by his 
queen? It is refreshing to find that he does 
acknowledge one woman ruler, true and good. 
Queen Victoria, as a woman, meets his appro- 
bation. She is good, but alas! she is not great; 
therefore she is unfit to rule. How many 
kings, among the thousands who have ruled, 
have been both good and great? Can Mr. Ar- 
cher tell us,until more women have had oppor- 
tunity to prove what manner of rulers they 
would make? Mr. Archer merely gives his 
opinion, when he asserts that not more than 
ene woman in millions would rule in a cred- 
itable manner; and the opinions of many men 
Would be inadequate to decide so important a 
question. 

Christianity has certainly done much for 
woman. Christ, its founder, was her friend; 
but the great majority of Christian men, dur- 
ing the past eighteen hundred years, have 
shown themselves quite willing that woman 
should remain in very much the same condition 
of slavery that she occupied in ancient times. 
And that so many have escaped from that bon- 
dage which makes Mr. Archer blush for his 
sex, is due far less to the fact that Christian- 
ity has enlightened men on the subject, than 
to the fact that when uoble, high-minded, en- 
ergetic women received light on the subject, 
they resolved to walk in that light, and re- 
fused longer to be slaves of Christian men. 

Nothing can be more absurd or illogical than 
the assertion, that, because the few women 
cited by Mr. Archer as having fallen like Lu- 
cifer from their high estate of true womanhood 
to become false to all that was good, when they 

entered personally and earnestly into the af- 
fairs of the realm as real workers, there- 
fore all women would do likewise under like 
circumstances. Many men have abused the 
power which came into their hands. Is there- 
fore noman to betrusted with power? Will 
men ever cease tobe so unjust as to judge all 
women, by the few who have gone wrong? If 

‘Mr. A. really believes that only women who 
interest themselves in politics, and advocate 
Woman’s right of suffrage, lose their woman- 
hood, let him for one year become a physician, 
and listen to the tales of the fallen. He will 
hear little from them of political ambition; 
not much about high Lopes founded on politi- 
eal aims; but oftener the sad story, “I failed 
to find any employment in accordance with my 
tastes, or remunerative enough to supply my 
wants, and in my idle hours, some Pluto found 
me, and bore me to the regions of despair.” 

Do the dead empires, which speak to us from 
their graves of corruption, tell us tales of wo- 
men rulers who are responsible for their sad 
fate? Is it not rather true that,in those em- 
pires of the past, women were the slaves of 
corrupt men, and that, through the corruption 
of men, those empires crumbled and became 
things of the past? Had, then, women been 

noble, self-sacrificing, great and good, like 
many of the advocates of Woman Suffrage at 
the present day ; had they, like these, bent all 
their erergy to reform the corrupt govern- 
ments under which they lived, instead of liv- 
ing for the ignoble end of pleasing and min- 
istering to the wants of corrupt rulers and 
wicked men in authority, in their voluptuous 
homes, and places of amusement—might not 
those empires whose ignominous fate we now 
deplore, still exist with a civilization so glori- 
ous, that we Americans of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are wholly incapable of forming any ad- 
equate conception of its brilliancy ? 

Is it true that low intrigues, angry disputa- 
tions, and bitter invectives are inseparable 

‘from politics? Can nothing short of “elec- 
tric fire from heaven purify our tainted po- 
litical air” and destroy the political corruption 
of our land? Is our political condition so de- 
plorable that miraculous interference alone 
can save us? Myr. Archer thinks so, and yet 
he sees that women in the government would 
make matters still worse. Whence, then, is 
our help to come? We have plenty of “fair 
Proserpines gathering flowers on sunny plains, 
by limpid brooks ;” we need not go to mythol- 
ogy for idle daughters of goddesses; we have 
them in our very midst, and it is to open to 
them our colleges, our law and medical schools, 
and to induce them to enter there, and fit them- 
selves for some useful employment, as the best 
shield against the Plutos who invest society, 
that the advocates of Woman Suffrage are now 
laboring. The story of Proserpine is very en- 
tertaining; but I fail to see any danger that 
the hearts of the women who are working so 
untiringly for the elevation of their sex will 





be soiled by their garments coming in contact 
with the political polution which it is now 
impossible to avoid since, by Mr. Archer’s own 
showing, it infects the very atmosphere we 
breathe. 

In regard to woman’s voting, Mr. Archer is 
right when he says that they will vote. Let 
no man flatter himself that women will fail to 
vote when once they have obtained the right 
to do so, Some will vote for the reasons 
which Mr. Archer gives, and some for nobler 
and better reasons than he thinks them capa- 
ble of being actuated by. Perhaps some will 
vote for the sole purpose of defeating such men 
as he. Men who, like him, so misunderstand 
and misrepresent women who are true, good 
and great, whose leader is the founder of 
Christianity. Women overwhom the adversary 
would never for a moment expect to exercise 
control, or think of pressing into his service 
tocarry out “his well, concocted plans.” 

What dues Mr. Archer mean when he speaks 
of Woman Suffrage advocates being “dressed 
scantily above and below the waist?” He well 
knows that it is a gross misrepresentation. 
The ones whom I find in such apparel are the 
fair Proserpines, and not the cultivated, in- 
tellectual advocates of Woman Suffrage, to 
whom free love is as abhorrent as it can pos- 
sibly be to Mr. Archer himself. The thought 
of coupling the name of Lydia Maria Child, 
who has labored from youth to life’s meridian 
for the good of her race, and agaiast whose fair 
fame not one word has ever been breathed, 
with the name and fame of Thalestris and the 
Queen of Sheba, could never have originated 
with any one save Mr. Archer himself. He 
has certainly read to little purpose if Bible and 
classics help him to no better comparisons. 

A WoMAN PHYsICcIAN. 





ABOUT REFORM. 


Pending the settlement of the great national 
issues before the people at the present time, 
it may be wholesome to consider the attitude 
of one of the leading journals pledged ta the 
Liberal candidate, on special points of reform. 

The New York Herald, ona recent murder 
at Madison, N. J., takes position thus :— 

“A gentleman named Sandford hires the 
public house at Madison, intending todo the 
ordinary business of hotel-keeper. But just as 
the poor fellow gets his matters into good 
working order, along comes a temperance fa- 
natic of Chatham, N. J., and precipitates upon 
the community by his influence the obnoxious 
arrangement known as ‘local option.’” 

Sandford, thus baulked of his m ‘in source 
of profit, becomes pesournan’ morose, ans 
led to anactof violence which costs him his 
life, and all this indirectly through the malign 
influence of this special temperance fanatic 
and his sympathizers. A sad case; no protec- 
tion wanted on liquor. That must be free. 

Now, if this is one reform theory, the coun- 
try is, so far, safer under other rule than that 
of the Democratic party ! 

Happening to know Chatham, we know that 
the people there specially exult in their “local 
option” law, and their exemption from one 
great cause of disorder and poverty—some few, 
would-be-publicans and topers, excepted. 
Publicans must remove; and the toping citi- 
zens can, by stepping across the border, find all 
they want in the good County of Essex. 

Chatham will go Republican, we under- 
stand, as heretofore. 

The above was written by a lady friend and 
published in the Orange Journal (Republican) 
last week. We are also informed by her, that 
this temperance fanatic, a Mr, Page, a wealthy 
resident of Chatham, is, moreover, a strong 
Woman Suffrage man,—previous to her so- 
journ in the place, the only one, as far as 
known. 

During this visit, by means of tracts, copies of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and conversation, she 
was enabled to stir up quite a lively and healthy 
interest in this cause. A public meeting was 
talked of, and would probably have taken 
place had not a very decided sectarian oppo- 
sition made it seem desirable to defer the mat- 
ter for the time. 

A year or more has elapsed, but she believes 
that the interest still exists, especially as quite 
lately, with the announcement of a new baby 


| in the family of one of her converted friends, 


came the added words, ‘‘a good woman’s rights 
boy !”” c Cc. C. He 
ORANGE, Sept. 14, 1872. 


CALICO AND CURLS. 


Some years since, when a fearful war was 
raging, when our boys were down at the front 
and the country was watching with grateful 
eyes the successful youug General Ulysses S. 
Grant, in a certain little village in Indiana in- 
vitations were issued to the girls, to attend a 
tea-party. A certain popular old bachelor was 
also bidden to the feast, and, on the evening 
preceding, he requested several of his girl 
friends to doff the modern styles for once, 
and appear at the party in plain calico dresses. 
Remembering how often he bad yielded to 
our caprices and whims, we could not “‘say 
him nay.” 

The eventful evening arrived. Habited in 
becoming new calico, I awaited with some im- 
patience the smile of approval that I really 
supposed was in store for me. 

At last the gate latch was clicked, familiar 
footsteps approached, the door was opened, 
and critical bachelor eyes were upon me. 
They surveyed me a moment,and then their 
owner indulged ‘in a derisive laugh, while he 
repeated over and over again, “calico and 
curls!’ calico and curls! You have made a 





b 





farce of yourself. My desire was to see you 
dressed simply and sensibly, like the maidens 
of spinning-wheel times; but what a carrica- 
ture youare with your simple dress and that 
great bushel of a chignonand false curls! The 
dress only emphasizes the absurdity of the 
head. 

I understood the incongruity then, but, calm- 
ly assuring my friend that “he could never get 
ahead of me again in that manner,” I—well, 
no matter, as thatis enough of the story for 
my moral. 

Since those days I have very often seen com- 
binations in dress, literature and politics that 
caused me to exclaim mentally, “Calico and 
curls;” and I think the strange laugh that 
rippled round the “States,” when the Cincin- 
nati nomination was made known, might have 
been interpreted, “calico and curls.’’ 

Admitting that some of our good men real- 
ly longed for a return to the “good, old ways 
and times’”’—to civil reform, to economy, free 
trade &c., &c.; that, instead of modern red 
tape, they desired some primitive, political cal- 
ico; they committed an unfortunate anachro- 
nism and produced another union of calico 
and curls, with more “curls than calico.” 

And surely it is something worse than a 
union of ancient simplicity and modern artful- 
ness when Horace Greeley’s name holds the 
first place on the National Democratic ticket— 
“calico” and “curls,”’ 

And then again, calling the Cincinnati nom- 
inee “curls” for the sake of the allegory, there 
is another way of stating our problem: making 
it curls versus calico—since the “calico” of 
the country is entering into the present politi- 
cal contest with an interest never before 
equalled, and for two reasons. 

The women who have remained at home in 
strict accordance with the Tribune's advice, 
rocking the cradle or darning the socks, have 
had frequent opportunities for reviewing the 
war. The war was the one, great, never-to-be- 
forgotten event of their otherwise menotonous 
lives. These women, together with the great 
army of widows and childless mothers, hold the 
war and its heroes in everlasting remembrance. 
Not having entered into the political life of the 
country since that time, the name of Ulysses 
8. Grant is to them only associated with “ Vicks- 
burg,”’ Richmond, Spottsylvania, Jackson and 
Chatanooga; while they know, and care 
naught of Santo Domingo or civil service. For 
this reason, the women who have ignored poli- 
tics and who have accepted all the lessons of 
the Tribune, advise their representatives, be it 
husband or son, “Patrick” or ““Sambo,’’ to be 
sure to vote for Grant. 

2. And the women, who have taken an inter- 
est in politics, the women who read, and who 
unfortunately .for “what I know about farm- 
ing,’’ read the Tribune, are earnestly working 
for the re-election of General Grant, for rea- 
sons peculiarly their own. To them the 
election of Horace Greeley means the elevation 
to the vetoing power, of the most influential 
enemy of Woman Suffrage which its advocates 
have ever been obliged to contend with. These 
women religiously believe in Woman Suffrage 
as the greatest and most vital reform of the 
age, and when they reflect upon past years of 
misrepresentation and ridicule, they have a 
long account to settle with the former editor 
of the Tribune. 

Yet another reason: From time immemo- 
rial, women have been declared wanting in 
reasoning power; sans logic; and we cannot 
understand the reasoning which would attempt 
to prove the honesty of a life-long abolitionist, 
in accepting the Democratic nomination. We 
rely uponour feminine intuition, and prefer to 
trust the man who saved the country in her 
time of trial, and the ticket of a party which ac- 
cepts as one of its leaders such a grand, hon- 
est, temperance, Woman Suffrage, progressive 
man as Hepvry Wilson of Massachusetts. 

Lizzie BoYNTON HARBERT. 


ee 


TWO MINISTERS TO ONE CHURCH. 


An article by Sarah Knowles Bolton, in alate 
number of The Christian at Work, entitled 
“Two Ministers to one Church,” says ;— 


One man cannot doall the work pertaining 
to these large churches. One asscciate pastor 
is an absolute necessity. In some cases this 
might be a godly women, as at Springfield and 
St. Louis. 


This is astraw which shows a decided change 
in the current of thought about women. Ten 
years ago, such a paragraph could have been 
admitted into such a paper as the Christian at 
Work only to give occasion for solemn warning 
against the heresy. The church of the Future 
will make room for all its members to use 
their talent and so double its working power. 
It seems to me that more women will find ap- 
propriate and enjoyable work in such associ- 
ated capacity than in that of sole pastor of a 
church, There are but few women, in this day 
of nervous prostration, whose health is suffi- 
ciently firm to endure the wearing strain of un- 
divided responsibility, but many who are ad- 


' mirably fitted for its duties could perform a 


portion of the labor. 

The Friends, whose calm and admirable good 
sense led them to many just conclusions, be- 
fore the agitation respecting woman’s sphere, 
have united women and men in the work of 
the ministry as here proposed, with the best 
effects to harmony and religious growth. 

“But” says Critic, “after the church, the col- 


leges, the professions and trades are all open 
to you, you will not need the ballot, so make 
no more fuss about that.” Dear Critic, after 
we are educated religiously, intellectually and 
industriously wil] you not need and seek the 
positive expression of our culture in those large 
questions which concern us? On what ground 
could you then exclude us all? 
ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL.* 


THE DISCOURTESY OF HOTEL-KEEPERS. 


To the Editor of the Sun. 

Sir :—Some days ago I started from Phila- 
delphia for New York, but being delayed in 
West Philadelphia, I did not reach here until 
9 o’clock in the evening. My intention was to 
visit friends in a distant part of Brooklyn, but 
the lateness of the hour induced me to repair 
to one of the hotels in this city, there to re- 
main until the following morning. I went to 
several of the leading hotels but was refused a 
room at each of them because I was not ac- 
companied bya man. In the exigency I re- 
membered a milliner whom I had formerly 
been acquainted with, and who was living on 
Sixth Avenue. By paying $4—a sum I could 
ill afford to expend—I reached the lady’s resi- 
dence. 

Is not that a pretty rale which prevents a 
respectable woman from obtaining rooms in a 
hotel, when a man, no matter how depraved, 
can be accommodated ? MRS, A, B. 


N. Y., Sept. 11, 1872. 

If women were voters it would soon be dis- 
covered that a new Civil Rights Bill is needed 
to cure this and many other unconstitutional 
disabilities to which women are subjected. 


——_——-- 


A VISIT TO WALTHAM. 


It was Saturday, 3 P.M. I said “good-by” 
to my boarding-mistress, and told her I was 
going out a few miles in the country, and 
should not appear to her again until Monday 
morning. She returned my ‘‘good-by,” and 
what else do you think she said ? 

“Do take some fruit in your bag; you may 
need a lunch.” 

What words to greet the ears of a boarder ! 
I did not want a lunch, and did not take any; 
but as I bent my way towards the old Castle 
depot, I whispered to myself, “no long-necked, 
cross boarding-mistress is she, that frowns if 
one happens to be late a minute at meals, and 
snarls if afriend happens to dropin at dinner, 
and growls and slams the doors f one’s cousin 
calls and stays two and a half minutes past 
ten {o’clock, puts bed-bugs in her beds, 
and cockroaches in the hash; but a real good, 
sensible, human woman, with a short neck 
and pleasant face; nice relishable food, and 
clean beds; and the privilege of a call from 
one’s friends and cousins. What a rare bless- 
ing in a great city! What a.lot to befall a 
boarder! 

Then I whispered a little more about the 
great boarding and house-keeping system, or 
non system, that is driving the women frantic 
to manage, and the men to despair because it 
is not managed, and because they are too mas- 
culine to help manage it; and I was at the de- 
pot,in the cars, whisking through villages, past 
green and golden trees, and landed in a little 
village that is always on time, because it is the 
town of watches. 

I was at the depot in time, and my friends 
were in time to meet me of course, and after 
they said, “How do youdo?” and “How coun- 
try brown and strong you look,” they said, 
“You dreadful woman, what do I hear but 
that you have turned Democrat!’ I asked to 
be informed why I was a dreadful woman, and 
why I was a Democrat? They said I had 
written a letter full of Democrat to Miss Some- 
body, and of course I was a dreadful woman, 
I replied that I had alittle talk with Miss B., in 
a letter last summer, about the present politi- 
cal campaign, but all I said was this: “That no 
great, free, self-governing people ought to be 
ruled by one office-seeking and money-making 
party long at a time; that the Republican par- 
ty was such at present no one could deny; 
therefore the country needed a new party to 
expose the faults and frauds of this set of men, 
and help them to become more respectable. 
I said further, that the South had been very 
bad children, but that they have been very 
badly punished; and as slavery, the cause of 
their badness was removed, never to be re- 


best to let them come back into the dear so- 
ciety of politics which all men so much enjoy, 
and see if they would not behave exceedingly 
well. I said also that I thought a great gener- 
al with a tall feather in his hat, and a sword 
in his belt, and pistol in his pocket was not 
just the person to make peace between the 
North and South. I thought a man with a 
great “baby face” even, might do better. 
I said moreover, that I had more faith in 
the progress of Woman Suffrage in the 
hands of a party whose leaders were its decid- 
ed advocates, though the President was decid- 
edly opposed, than in a party hypocritically en- 
dorsing suffrage for woman, and its president 
utterly indifferent to the question. I said 
this and nothing more; and how I became a 
Democrat and a dreadful woman in conse- 
quence was a perplexing query tomy mind. 

I think Charles Sumner must have been 
amazed when he heard he had turned Demo- 
crat, and his state of amazement must have 
been followed by bursts of laughter at the ri- 
diculous idea. But the incessant chirp of the 
fall crickets as we walked across the common 





soon put an end to our political talk, and the 


established to make them bad again, it seems. 





———_ 
——= 
golden leaves and fall colors 

conversation to pleasanter things, = 

Waltham is composed of one 
street, one beautiful river, the —n broad 
one beautiful mountain, Prospect, This 4 
Waltham to pleasure-seekers; to men and wo, 
men of business, it is a busy, man 
money-making town; for the student it hag 
its intellectual hermits and retreats, It way 
for one of these hermit homes that I made ay 
way directly this afternoon, and kn 
low door of a little, old-fashioned , 
windows vine clad without, and fern and 
clad within. A gentle step approached thy 
door, and a light hand raised the latch, A 
figure as graceful as a willow, a Sweet, intg, 
lectual face, a voice of perfect culture, g 
woman past middle age, the finest 
and linguist in the State, I may say in 
State, was before me, and bid me enter, We 
walked into a low room, only two 
every ray of light from which is used in thy 
growth of some choice lichen or plant, Wha 
a student’s nook was this! Here were shelly 
and minerals all classified by a 
hand ; here were the most exquisitely arrange 
mosses and ferns of every domestic and 
eign species, on cards, pressed, and 
here was the student’s desk, piles of 
one open, and a mark laid just where the lady 
had left it; here were pictures on the low 
wall of learned faces, and lovely Madonng 
faces; here were school books belonging 
young girls who came to recite; here wag, 
telescope and microscopes which accom: 
the teacher and her pupils in their ramblg 
day and evening. The graceful figure bend 
over a table of moss, and the quiet hand lifts, 
tuft to show me a very rare sight, the f 
of a species she has never known to fruit ip 
any New England State before. How radiant 
grows the face over this success in developing 
and perfecting this tiny spray of moss, 

Our conversation by chance branched of 
from ferns into newspaper talk. She expres. 
ed ber conviction that Charles Sumner is th 
great, honest, honorable, courageous politician 
and statesman of this country. She thinkshe 
has shown the greatest courage the world hy 
ever witnessed in man, in daring to expose the 
character of Grant, in face of the censure of 
politicians which he knew must follow snchap 
act. She wishes he might have been chosen 
president, that the nation might know how 
grand a thing it is to be led by a man of such 
dignity, scholarship, honesty and truth. She 
displayed the same gentle spirit in talking 
politics, as in talking of plants and flowers. | 
thought what a good thing it would be for pol- 
ticians generally to become botanists and fle 
rists. 


In the evening I went to a political mee- 
ing. It was the first of the “stump” kind 
that I ever attended. I was getting thicker 
and thicker into politics though I had fled from 
the city for a little quiet country rest over Sun-, 
day. But polities is in all the air in this r 
gion, and he that breathes Waltham air wil 
have to inhale more or less of it. The advance 
or departure (as you view it) of Banks, a cit 
zen of this village, has advanced or departeds 
good many men and women in the same é: 
rection, and drawn forth all the hibernating 
Grant men, and the two parties together are 
making a terrible buzzing. 

The political hall, when we entered in the 
evening, was packed mostly with young met, 
ignorant men, loafers and that sort, who had 
come to school to be taught how “to vote” 
A few “old uns” in politics were scattered 
around, as it appeared, to keep up the stamping 
and yellinz, and report the meeting a success 
Most of the men had theiy hats on, hands in 
pockets, and feet in the air, tobacco in thelr 
mouths, chewing and spitting, waiting for the 
orator of the evening. A few struck more 
coming attitudes as our party of half a doze 
women entered. Twenty times our number 
would probably have effected a decided change 
in the appearance of the assembly, as will hay 
pen when women attend primary meeting 
~ I was surprised that no more women wert 
present when I learned that this was a Gratt 
and Wilson meeting. Out of respect to tt 
new “resolution” I expected to meet mally 
there. 

At the appointed hour, a Gen. Swift entered 
the hall and made with lightning speed for tht 
platform. He stuck up his hair, rolled up bis 
sleeves, and went at it. He first pictured Ge 
Grant a good angel in blue coat and blue par 
taloons and blue vest down on some river (tht 
Mississippi, I think) saving the country fea 
destruction; and Mr. Greeley at the same mr 
ment a great wicked demon up on the © 
line, under Niagara Falls, plotting with traitos 
the overthrow of the entire world. |Great#r 
plause from all the ‘‘old uns’? which was joi 
ed in by the entire congregation.] He nextoo™ 
trasted Gen. Kilpatrick and himself dows ® 
Maine doing political work, much to the inj 
ry of Gen, Kilpatrick and to the glory of bit 
self. But as Gen. Kilpatrick was probably 
ing Gen. Swift the same injustice somewher 
else, I reflected that the two generals in the 
end would stand about eveu. This general’ 
lecture consisted entirely of stories, some 
which were intended to be of the pathetic 
der; One I will relate. He said:— 

“My friends, there was a youth of eighte® 
summers. He went to the war; he is 
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. He went to the war, my 
poenty-one 2. in shot off; the other leg 
shat off; one arm was shot from his body ; 
the other band was shot from his arm: how 
is be going to clasp hands with the South? 
friends, I repeat it, how?” I should have 
wept at this tender recital, had not the dis- 
cepancy in arithmetic caught my attention 
wi humbug. 

Jp one extremely violent gesture, the ora- 
tor tore off one shirt wristband, and threw it 
the desk, with great contempt, as much 
10 88y, “What are shirt wristbands to the 
presidential contest?” I felt sorry for 

wife, who would have to mend it. I 
listened to hear the speaker enumerate, among 
ober virtues of the Republican party, its con- 

to the “Woman Cause;” but I heard 

pot a word, in that direction. When the 

was ended and the noise over, we 

on tip-toe through the tobacco juice, 

yd out of the hall. AsI went along home, 

scarriage passed me, which I heard a voice 

ind me say was Banks’ carriage, presented 

him by the Greeleyites. I should say it was 

pot a mean present, but I think Sumner would 
disapprove of its having been received. 

Prospect Mountain is the largest church in 

Waltham, and is the most fully attended 
through the summer and fall months. Per- 
gons of every creed may be found worship- 
ing on this summit on any pleasant Sunday, 
gpd indeed I have known worshipers to go 
up there on rainy Sundays, with umbrellas; 
put these last are only the most devoted lov- 
esof this mountain service. Wooden church- 
gand wooden ministers are in small demand 
on account of the superior attractions of this 
great out-of doors temple. This is the only 
objection I ever heard urged against it, whilst 
its physical, mental and spiritual blessings are 
ionumerable. As the legislature will find it 
adificult matter to shut up this church on 
Sunday, it is likely to remain open to bless 
many generations of people. No one knows 
how much praying he does under the influence 
of genial skies, lofty trees, blooming flowers 
ad quiet nature, but I think I must have 
dove a good deal this Sunday morning, judg- 
ing from the glow of soul I enjoyed the rest 
of the day. 1am sure I gathered a huge bou- 
quet of autumn flowers and leaves, for they 
are here before me as [ write, a remnant of 
the mountain, blessing me stil. Inever knew 
amountain of such inexhaustible resource 
in flowers as this. From early spring till late 
autumn it is picked over and over and search- 
edin every nook and corner, for these sweet 
treasures, and yet it always has an abundance 
and to spare. Most of its species of lichens 
and ferns have been analyzed and classified by 
the botanist whom I have mentioned, for the 
students at Harvard. 
. Sunday evening I spent at a praise-meet- 
ing, which gatherings are becoming quite the 
fushion. They certainly are a great improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned blue prayer-meet- 
ings, The leader of the praise-meeting spent 
toomuch of the time in giving statistics to 
show the large number of conversions that 
have been brought about by such means. If 
he had sung more, and left the conversions to 
speak for themselves, it would have been more 
profitable and enjoyable. L. 8. H. 


LETTER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dear JouKNAL :—These are days of transi- 
tions in both the political and natural worlds ; 
and if one tries to forsake the former, and 
abandon herself to the beguiling charms of 
the latter, she must get farther from the so- 
cial centers than I find myself, among these 
New Hampshire hills. 

If I sit down to write you on my return 
from my morning ramble, [ am tempted to 
Tecount the glories of the mountains, forget- 
tiug, as does the lover enamoured of his mis- 
tress, that my poor words catinot make an- 
other see with my eyes. I wish 1 could re- 
produce for you the magnificent prospect from 
this hill-top from which I write! It has an 
average radius of sixty miles, with lofty but 
cultivated hills near at hand, between which, 
one catches a gleam from some silvery lake, 
dark blue mountains in the middle distance, 
Constantly changing with the shadows of pass- 
ing clouds, and far away in the horizon, dim 
Tanges lying like the stiffened billows of a 
vast sea. There are days when, in a hazy at- 
Mosphere, the hills seem nearer, and you 
Weary yourself with long looking, and feel 
that they are almost ready to utter their secret 
toyour quick sympathy. It is good to rest from 
this strain of feeling in the quiet nooks, to wan- 
der through green wood-paths, out of sight of 
hills, where you recall Stoddard’s beautiful 
bes :— 

‘The hot midsummer, the glad midsummer, 
Reigns in its glory now; 
The earth is scorched with a golden fire; 


There are berries dead-ripe on every brier, 
And fruits on every bough.” 
To-morrow, if a cooler air braces you, you 
will add with him :— 
ut the autumn days so sober and calm, 
Steeped in a dreamy haze— 
_ When the uplands all with harvests shine, 
nd we drink the wind like a fine, cool 
wine— 
Ah! those are the best of days.” 
How shall one be made to believe that in 
the midst of a nature so free and generous, 89 
of grand suggestions, the spirit of class 


restrictions can still linger? How shall I tell 
you that I write from the Democratic town 
which, two or three years ago, sent a petition 
to the legislature, signed by between two and 
three hundred wonen, asking that women 
might not be granted the right of suffrage, or 
be made eligible to any office in the gift of the 
people. , 

As the home of my ancestors, I keenly felt 
the discredit the women thus took upon them- 
selves, and, as I had not visited the town for 
several years, when I catne to it’a few weeks 
since, I determined to learn what I could of 
the experience and observation of life which 
led to such views, and also to ascertain pres- 
ent opinion on the subject. 

There is an opinion so commonly received 
—or, I might say, has been, for I think intel- 
ligent people have learned better—that the 
desire for equal representation is felt mainly 
by women of unhappy personal experience, 
that I entered with some zeal upon the study 
of those who united in asking to have the 
badge of incapacity and inferiority more firm- 
ly riveted. Sad as it is, I wish I could tell, 
without occupying too much space, the story 
which is open for every woman to read, of 
the sufferings which the unpaid toil and un- 
represented interests of woman have brought 
upon the inhabitants of many of these farm 
houses, scatiered among the hills. 

“A lovely spot,” I say to a friend, as we 
pass a farm of broad acres. 

“Yes, that belonged to the futher of one of 
our wealthiest men. He became so dissipat- 
ed that, having spent a part of it, a guardian 
was appointed over him.” 

Then, as she told’ of the excellence of his 
wife, I remembered that the law of New 
Hampshire permits the guardian of such a 
man to bind out to apprenticeship his chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. I thought 
of this poor, hard-working mother, who had 
seen, first, the fading of her trust in him she 
loved, then the shrinking of their hard-won 
farm, and then the severest penalty of his mis- 
deeds, the enforced surrender to another of 
her mother’s right over her children. 

I drew a sigh of relief when told that this 
worthless husband did not live long, asource of 
misery to his wife, and a terrible example to 
his c: ildren. 

“And what was the fate of her old age ?”’ I 
asked. 

“Oh, her thirds were set off to her, but the 
income would not support even her small 
wants, when strength and health failed, and 
for years she was supported by the town. 
The rich son still owns the farm. His wife, 
with this lesson before Ler, and a different 
but scarcely less painful one in her own life, 
was one of the signers of the petition !’’ 

We pass a little hut in the woods, far from 
neighbors. A worn-out looking woman 
feeds her chickens at the door. I speak of 
her sad face, and am assured that she, too, 
bas been the victim of the intemperance of 
her husband. 

“And did she sign the petition ?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said my friend, “I asked her 
husband if she did, and he replied, ‘I should 
have beaten her if she hadn’t;’ but to be sure 
he had a habit of beating her anyway, when 
intoxicated.” 

Ata pleasant farm-house we talked upon 
the subject with its intelligent and energetic 
mistress, With what apparent chagrin she 
confessed that, not having weighed the matter, 
she made herself one of the notorious peti- 
tioners, and how indignantly the brown eyes of 
her well-educated daughter flashed when she 
said, “Think of my mother allowing my name 
to be put to the paper in my absence—presum - 
ing that I had so little respect for my sex!” 

The worthy lady of eighty years who head- 
ed the petition said, before she died, “I never 
did arything in my life of which I was 
so ashamed.”’ 

I need not repeat instances. Intelligent 
ladies were instrumental in forwarding the 
petition. Doubtless some still retain the con- 
victions which led to it, but I have not 
chanced to meet a single one, though I have 
spoken with many who much regret their 
share in it. So rapid has been the growth of 
public opinion in favor of woman’s equality 
before the law, within a few years, that I ac- 
cept the opinion repeatedly expressed—that 
such a petition could not be reproduced. I 
believe it the more readily in view of the spir- 
it of candid inquiry which brought together, 
last evening, an audience of the best people 
of the town, to listen attentively to a lecture 
on Woman Suffrage, and which cheered heart- 
ily the suggestion that, since the last legisla- 
ture made women eligible as school committee, 
if this town contained one judicious, intelli- 
gent, capable. woman, she should be appvinted 
to fill the next vacancy. |This is a mistake; 
the legislature refused to do so. Eps. Jour- 
NAL.| 

I find here a practical illustration of the 
necessity and average ability of women to 
earn money. 

In most of the farm-houses, even where 
there seems to be abundance, the women use 
their spare moments, that is, after they have 
taken care of the house, cooked for the farmer 
and his hired men, sent the children to 
school, attended to the dairy, and done the 
family sewing—well, you think by that time 





they might be entitled to read a newspaper 





or book. But where, then, is the money to 
come from with which the wife shall buy for 
herself or the children the nameless some- 
thing which “father don’t see the need of’? 
Perhaps he doesn’t care to go to church and 
the does; but if she goes,she must and will 
pay her share of expenses. 

Perhaps she knows, if he doesn’t, that their 
fair daughter and stalwart son only need edu- 
cation to be the peer of any in the land, and 
determines, at whatever sacrifice, to send the 
girl to boarding-school, or the boy to college. 
Ah, there are ambitions, and noble ones, too, 
spurring those tired feet and hard-worked 
fingers. And so, at every leisure moment, the 
mother is ready for any work which will help 
her to ready money. 

In some places the women plait straw; here 
they knit sale socks, or rather heel, toe, and 
top them, for the munificent price of 6 2-3 
cents a pair. I hear of women who have 
done more than a hundred dozen. I madea 
calculation, on testimony of two very capable 
women, of what they could earn, assuming 
ten hours as a day’s work; I found that they 
could knit at the rate of one dozen a week, 
for which they receive eighty cents! Some 
one ofa practical turn of mind may calculate 
the amount of food and clothing a diligent 
woman could indulge in at this rate. Yet so 
eagerly is this work sought, that women can- 
not get all they want, from the vast piles on 
the counter at the village store, and are anx- 
ous to know what they shall do since im- 
proved machinery threatens to accomplish 
more of the work than ever. 

Even the church sewing-society adopts it as 
a means of carrying on its works of charity; 
but a woman may bring her own work, by 
paying three cents—a trifle more than she 
could earn by knitting. 

This is almost as touching as the story of 
English operatives. And yet, these same wo- 
men beg that they may not bring their wo- 
manly experience to benefit their own class; 
that they may not be set to consider why these 
wrongs exist; that if there is any soldier’s 
widow or daughter who might succeed to the 
care of a village post-office, the legislature 
will interfere with its restrictions, to prevent 
her from so compromising her womanhood. 
Better heel and toe socks for eighty cents per 
week, when she can get them to do; and when 
she can’t, why, she can solace herself with 
the reflection that, if a little hungry, and de- 
cidedly in rags, she has not been permitted to 


cross the sacred limits of her sphere! 
M. F. E. 
WILL POLYGAMY EVER BE A CRIME 
IN UTAH?! 


The following spirited letter recently ap- 
peared in the Salt Lake Tribune :— 
Editor Salt Lake Tribune:— 

Day after day, for nearly a year past, num- 
bers of women, who have been residents of 
this Territory almost from its first settlement, 
have been asking me questions that I have 
found it out of my power to answer, and I 
have concluded at length to lay these ques- 
tions beforethe public in the hope that wiser 
heads than mine may be able to solve them. 

Wives who for years have endured the un- 
utterable agony and humiliation of seeing 
other women in their places in the household 
and in their husband’s love, and theirown and 
their children’s rights usurped by strangers, 
have come to me again and again with the 
question, “What redress can we hope to ob- 
tain for our wrongs?’ Others still are asking 
me, “Have we not cause to fear that the Gov- 
ernment will legalize polygamy, and so sanc- 
tion all the tortures that have been inflicted 
on us during these many years?’’ There is 
still another class, whose husbands are being 
“counseled” now to take additional wives, and 
thus add their testimony, in these degenerate 
days, to the divinity and sacredness of ‘‘celes- 
tial marriage.”’ ‘The inquiry which these wo- 
men make is: What can we do to prevent 
our husbands from obeying the counsel they 
have received?” Last of all and hardest to 
answer is the question so repeatedly asked by 
scores of these women: “Will the day ever 
come when polygamy wil! be acrime in Utah ?” 
Wives and mothers who for long weary years 
have experienced all the’heart-sickness of hope 
deferred have told me, in language that might 
melt the hardest heart, the story of their 
waiting and watching for the dawning of a 
better day. Women, endowed by nature with 
the finest sensibilities, have stood beside me 
and looked toward the mountains when they 
were crowned with sunset glories, and, in re- 
sponse to the exclamation, “How beautiful!” 
have said: “We have never been able to see 
any beauty in those mountains. To us they 
bave beer only the walls of our prison-house.”’ 
A friend of mine, one of the sweetest, purest, 
noblest women I have ever known, said to me 
a little while since, “Do write more in,our be- 
half. I wish that I could put my experience 
into words. I tell you I would write. You 
have only seen the miseries of polygamy, but I 
have felt them.” Now, then, all these women 
pour into my ears the story of their sufferings 
and their wrongs, aud continue asking, “Is 
there any hope for us?” I feel that 

“There must be some response, 
Though mive fail utterly.” 

Are there any here among our own people 
who can give answer to the questions laid be- 
‘fore them in this letter? And if not, will the 
press please pass on the inquiries to the wise 
heads and great hearts of the nation? I re- 
member another question that waited long for 
solution, that was kept before the nation for 
scores of years. I remember, too, how reluc- 
tant the leaders of the people were to meet 
and answer it, how they shifted and hesitated 
and prevaricated, and shut their ears to it 
when they could; and [remember how, when 
the answer did come at last, it came in the 
voice of the whirlwind and the tempest; it 





came— 
“Heralded by roll of drums, 
. Mid waves of battle-troubled air.’’ 
It came bringing in its train anguish and 





desolation, blood and tears. Now “the thing 
which has been is the thing which shall be.’’ 
The history of the past points to the probabil- 
ities of the future; and we are warranted in 
believing that, if the nation neglect or refuse 
to solve the questions this day presented to it, 
the solution will come in an unlooked-for 
hour, and by means that will cost us dear. 
Mrs. A. G. PADDOCK. 
Sat Lake Crry, Sept. 6, 1872. 





SPIRITED RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were introduced 
by Catherine A. B. Stebbins, at the meeting of 
“Friends of Progress,” held in North Collins, 
Aug. 30, and 31, and Sept. 1, and passed unan- 
imously :— 


1. Resolved,—That we call upon all women 
earnestly to improve the meetings of the polit- 
ical campaign, to work effectively for Woman 
Suffrage. 

2. Resolved,—That we will solicit funds to 
circulate as many tracts as possible, and that 
each tract shall have written upon it some 
marginal note. 

3. Resolved,—That we will hold Republi- 
cans to their declarations in favor of woman’s 
equality embodied in the fourteenth resolu- 
tion of the platform, and will ask that their 
speakers expound it, and give it its due share 
of attention throughout the campaign. 

4. Resolved, That such mottoes as these: 
“Do not ignore Woman Suffrage.” “Expound 
the fourteenth plank of the platform.’’ “Work 
for the political equality of women.” “Open 
the way for women to register and vote,’ and 
“Do not refuse a single vote of women,” be 
printed on the banners. 





TACT VERSUS TALENT. 


The following extract may be familiar to 
many of our readers, but it is worthy of being 
frequently pondered by all who are required to 
mingle and exert themselves in the active af- 
fairs of the world :— 


Taient is something, but tact is everything. 
Talent is serious, sober, grave, and respecta- 
bie; tact is all that,and more too. Tact is 
not a sixth sense, but it is the life of all the 
five. It is the open eye, the quick ear, the 
judging taste, the keen smell, and the lively 
touch; it is the interpreter of all riddles, the 
surmounter of all difficulties, the remover of 
all obstacles. It is useful in all places and at 
all times: it is useful in solitude, for it shows 
a man his way into the world; it is useful in 
society for it shows him his way through the 
world. Talent is power—tact is skill; talent 
is weight—tact is momentum; talent knows 
what to do—tact knows how to doit; talent 
makes a man respectable—tact will make him 
respected; talent is wealth—tact is ready mon- 
ey. For all the practical purposes of life tact 
carries the day against talent—ten to one, 





ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


The Christian Union is of opinion that,— 


The Republican party, on the other hand, is 
by no means so ideally perfect as to inspire 
unbounded enthusiasm. After the war, the 
great work of the party was Reconstruction. 
Perhaps the best to be said of its performance 
in that field is, that it was certainly infinitely 
preferable to what the opposite party would 
have given us. But there were plenty of 
weak places in it. Then, the party has un- 
questionably been backward and hesitating in 
taking up the new work which lies before it. 
After escaping from the Egypt of slavery and 
the Red Sea of war and the Wilderness of re- 
construction, it has lingered doubtfully before 
the Promised Land of reform. 


But now that it is marching into Canaan 
with Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
all upon its banner, let the Christian Union 
help us to make Woman Suffrage a Republi- 
can issue. 

EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 

After the lecture of Mrs. Livermore in Phil- 
adelphia the other day, und r the auspices of 
the State Republican Committee, wine was of- 
fered her, which she declined, saying that she 
never used it. The wine was accordingly sent 
away uutasted by any one, and iced lemonade 
took its place. The fact.is a straw, but it in- 
dicates what woman’s iufluence will be in pul- 
itics. 

The judgment of Civilization condemns the 
slave policy of Spain, and sternly demands 
that emancipation should be carried out in 
Cuba. The Cuban liberals accept this judg- 
ment, and wherever that power reaches in the 
island, the slaves are made free. No nation 
has a deeper interest in the abolition of slav- 
ery in that island than the United States, and 
were it not for the immediate proximity of 
Cuba to this country, the powers of Europe 
would long ere this have interfered for the 
treedum of the black race there. It is time 
that America should demand the abolition of 
slavery in Cuba and Brazil. We support the 
system by our immense purchases of sugar 
and coffee, the products of slave labor. 








A FREE COURSE 


—oFr— 


TWELVE LECTURES TOAWOMEN, 


ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

Will be given in the large hall of The Technological 
Institute, during the months of OcroBEerR, Novem- 
BER aud DecEMBER, 1872. 

To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNUON, Oc- 
tober 5, at 3 o’clock, and to be continued every Sat- 
urday afternoon following, at the same hour, until 
the series is ended in December. 

The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Edwin P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The Lecturers for November are George S. Hillard, 
Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips, Robert Coll- 
yer, William R. Alger. 

The Lecturers for December are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
sn, coe Freemay Clarke, George William 

Jurt* 5, 


The rfall will be ne oy at 2} o’clock each Satur- 
day, and closed precisely at 3. Seats are provided for 
900. ladies, who will be admitted without tickets. 

July 6. 4tem 





A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 
CURLED HATR, 
Feathers and Bedding of all D 
seriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(@ FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 

nant STEAM KILN. 
Pp’ 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HanNEMANN MEDICAL 
LeGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous - 
plications made by women for homepathic mediea} 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to am- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the wim 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The-Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductery by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., om 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 





FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once........... seceeeB 5.00 
Practical pend per session. .......sssees 10.00 
Qoaambe s 0406. eceedseeds vetscs se cncccewes 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100,00 
For students who have attended two full 

courses in other respectable Medical Col- 

EAMES. 00.00 c00e ccsvvanscdsbooasecceseseocess 50.00 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges..... sees 80,00 


For announcements, ete., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No, 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Su@rage Assecia- 
tion. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech im 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 

° “Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’*” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1868. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

For sale at the office of the 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.’’ Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, r 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

\@¥~ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid om 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOUN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “THe SuBsECTION OF WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 
80 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut OF SUFFRAGE. 
Pablished Every Saturday by its Propriece 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Louis. 
JuLtia Warp Howe, Lucy Srons, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hicernson, Zditors. Marr 
A. LIVERMORE, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Ho ry, 616 Chestnut St 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Taz WomAN’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to ne the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
Piene aeg y bi apael 3 cause. tw Woman’s 

OURNAL is a fair and a ve paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the 
nity, self-res; -humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 18 indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the ter of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 3 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single coy es€ 
cents. ; 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive 
sixth ai Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

jpecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND Nuws Co., 41 Court street, and 
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Special Premiums. 

For Own new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tifal chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;’’ price 
$2.50. 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,’ worth $5.00. 

For Tzw new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ worth $15.00. 

ey” Ov Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
as, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Wowan’s Journat. 

Eck subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 


cription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

















14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 





MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 

Box. 





PARTIES AND CANDIDATES. 


In compliance with the suggestion of some 
of my friends, I will allow the following report 
of my address delivered at the late meeting in 
Temont Temple to fill the editorial space usu- 
ally allotted me in the columns of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL :— J. W. H. 


I wish to speak first on this occasion, in or- 
der that the best things may come later, and 
delight you by a constaut improvement, each 
pe being better than the word spoken before 
t. 


I was taught in my childhood to say grace 
before meat, “For what we are about to re- 
ceive the Lord make us duly thankful.” This 
prayer seems scarcely necessary at this mo- 
ment. We have been praying so long for suf- 
frage that we may be expected to give thanks 
properly for it when we sit down at the Repub- 
ican table at which this new dish is to be 
served up. But buman nature is so little 
grateful that its sense of possession speedi- 
ly swallows up the remembrance of the preced- 
ing need, and of the benefaction which relieved 
it. So we women may well pray to be thank- 
ful enough before we enter upon our new 
cause, and begin to enjoy the new good things 
provided for us. 

All this good fortune comes as suddenly 
upon me as if some relative of whom I never 
heard had died and left me a fortune. I have 
been across the water, this summer, scattering 
American seed in English tures. And 
when I came back, Uncle Sam’s sheepfold had 

‘ot inwo the wost curious disorder. Some of 

e sheep were in wolves’ clothing, and some 
of the wolves were in sheep’s clothing. And 
as for one old party, well known to you and tu 
the world at large, his whitey brown over- 
coat aud streaming wool had become so com- 
pletely confused that it was impossible, with 
all I know of farming, to tell whether he was 
made up for a sheep or a wolf. His own 
mother wouldn’t have known him, as he 
won'd not know her, should he ever meet her 
at the polls. 

But this confusion is beginning to right it- 
self. We see well enough now the attitude 
and character of parties. We who meet here 
have long been accustomed in our minds to 
divide the democratic idea from the so-called 


We can now easily divide the liberal idea 
from the Liberal party. The party which has 
done the liberal thing, thatis the Jiberal party 
for us; avd that is the Republican party. 
You may consider this view as not altogether 
disinterested. But look at the platform of the 
Republican party, and see if it presents a sin- 

e liberal measure, put forward to disguise a 

y cf measures, all of which are unfair and 
illiberal ? Christ says: do not put a new patch 
on an old garment, But Woman Suffrage in 
the Republican platform is not a new patch on 
an old garment. It is the better fitting of a 
garment, all of which is clean, and fresh and 
new, as Life and Freedom are ever new. Our 
woranly freedom is the eT and se- 
quence of manly freedom, of which the Re- 
publican party is to-day the most careful and 
candid guardian. We giving thanks for our- 
selves, therefore, give thanks at the same time 
for all men. 

I do not wish to speak disrespectfully of 
any party, yet I must characterize a little, on 
such an occasion as this, the distinctions which 
I see, between one party and anotber. 

When I was a little child in the nursery, I 
recognized this distinction between a baby 
and a doll. Both were small things in the 
shape of humanity. But the baby’s head 

w on its body, while the doll’s head had 

n fastened on its stuffed should: rs, Now 
the Republican party to-day has a head which 
belongs w it, which has grown upon its 


iJ 

has a head which does not belong 
t, and which has only been made to adhere 
t by very soft sodder. So the one is a liv- 
ing, ic whole, the other is a composite 
toy. yoo I, true to my traditional profession 
of baby tending, take up the om | child, and 
fold it to my breast, thanking for its life, 
as I thank him for mine. 

But we are met here for something better 
than to carp at our opponents, We are met 
here to sing the great song in which we hope 
that they will, in time, come to join, the song 
of peace on earth and good will towards men. 
The ballot has hitherto been represented as a 
military method of settling results. It is, say 
many, a fight without blows, but it is a 
fight in which one party seeks to destroy the 
political life of the other. What deadly 
thrusts, what cruel blows, are given in the 
harsh encounter. Men rise up from defeat 
intent upon revewing the combat. 

Now this is not my ideal of a contest be- 
tween reasonable and religious creatures. 
This is not the way in which the varieties of 
human judgment can best promote the final 
welfare of human kind. I do hope that the 
presence of woman at the polls is des‘ ined to 
drive away the scowling demon of ill will, 
and that the victories over which she shall 
preside will be the calm and stedfast victories 
of Truth. Under thie banner, as education 
and true civilization extend, the masses of 
mankind tend ever more and more to enroll 
themselves. So we may come, under this 
pacific influence, to have but one fold and one 
shepherd, one great party of civil honor and 
human right, in which differences shall not 
be discord. And no temporary doubt or disa- 
—- shall have power to impair the final 

armouy. 

Having spoken of parties, let me say one 
word of candidates. ‘The nation owes a great 
debt of gratitude to Gen. Grant. We women 
are glad to share and acknowledge this great 
indebtedness. I must speak, too, of Henry 
Wilson, our firm friend when we needed one 
most, before we became even a little reputa- 
ble, alittle fashionable. He used to come and 
encourage us behind the scenes, He also 
came and stood beside us in the public view. 
Lucy Stone used to say that America, in the 
day in which she should make up her political 
jewels, would not forget Henry Wilson. And 
now, America is fulfilling the promise that 
Lucy Stone made, and he is to be the second 
jewel in her civic diadem. 

As I was traveling towards Boston this 
morning, I recalled to mind a line left us by 
the poet Petrarch. I1t occurs at the end of a 
sonnet written by him on the death of Cino 
da Pistira, a brother poet who had written so 
kindly of woman that Petrarch says :— 

“Weep for him, ladies, love weeps with 

you.” 
To me it suggested the thought that if we 
succeeded in electing our two brave candi- 
dates, the world may say to us:— 
Rejoice, ladies! Liberty rejoices with you. 


—-—— ~- 





LIBERAL OFFER. 


Mr. R. Barlow Kennett, of Petersfield Hants, 
England, sends us an offer of money, which 
we print below. 
We trust it will find a prompt response in 
this country. There are.many readers of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, to whom the giving of 
five hundred dollars would be a small matter; 
but ten thousand dollars would be of incaleu- 
lable benefit to us now, when there are open- 
ings for our cause to be heard, greater than we 
have ever had before. Will not each rich man 
and woman who reads the subjoined offer, out 
of their abundance, send at once to this office 
five hundred dollars, so that the generous con- 
ditions of Mr. Kennett may be fulfilled within 
the time he mentions ? 

Petersfield Hants, England. 
Dear LApIEs :—One huncred guineas are 
offered to the Committee for Woman Suffrage 
of the United States, if nineteen others will do 
each of them likewise; and any other smaller 
sums thankfully received to raise two thousand 
guineas to rescue women from their political 
degradation. The response to lie open for 
two months from time of publication. 
This same offer I made here in England, and 
the response I got realized in the receipt of 
one thousand four hundred pounds in six 
weeks, Yours faithfully, 

R. BARLOW KENNETT. 

Aug. 21, 1871. 


We have opened a book here to receive 
the subscriptions. Mr. Kennett’s name heads 
the list. The ten thousand dollars which he 
so generously offers to help us raise, would 
enable us at once to multiply alJ our agencies, 
tracts, lecturers and the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 
and so much the sgoner briug the day, when 
they will not be needed. L. 8. 


A PROTEST FROM VERMONT. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—It is evi- 
dent from the present position of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and its managers, and from a re- 
cently issued circular of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, that a ‘Bill of Sale’’ has 
been executed to the renumination Grant 
party. 

As a member of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association I do not endorse the 
move, as I cannot discover any great prospec- 
tive value in the consideration to the sale. (1) 
I was always a radical abolitionist, and a Re- 
publican from the start of the party, and one 
of the first in Vermont to claim for women 
equal rights before the law. I claim for her 
the ballot and every right and privilege that 
belongs to citizenship. Every consideration 
of justice and equality demands that ali disa- 
bilities imposed by law and public opinion 
should be removed and obliterated. I have, 
however, very little faith that either political 
party will give any practical endorsement to 
this claim, until a majority of those who now 
hold the ballot shali demandit. Words and 
resolutions are cheap, and when said and pass- 
ed by politicians merely to obtain influence 
and votes for a party, they have very little ef- 
fect in advancing the cause to the desired 
consummation. 

The “respectful consideration,” plank No. 
14 at the Philadelphia convention, was a very 
faint and indefinite statement, and was evi- 
dently a bid to suffragists for influence and 
votes. 








healthy and energetic body. But the Demo- 


ningly worded endorsement of free rum and 
free Sunday) was a bid for German votes. 
The first will have no more effect upon the 
Grant party in the several States, than the 
16th has had in Vermont and Massachusetts, 
whose State conventions have passed unqual- 
ified resolutions in favor of prohibition. 

(2)I have no doubt but that the administra- 
tion party in Vermont would gladly accept the 
aid of suffragists, men or women, in favor of 
their candidates, ana I presume the chairman 
of any convention would make a very low bow, 
and be extremely gallant and anxious to in- 
troduce any woman who would glorify Grant 
aud abuse Greeley. At the same time, I do 
not beiieve there is a Grant and Wilson Club 
in this State which would invite or allowa 
woman to speak to them st-ictly in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. That party is the one, 
above all others in Vermont, which has always 
opposed and ridiculed the movement. When 
conventions were held in Vermont many Re- 
publicans said Mr. Garrison was in his dotage, 
and stigmatized the women speakers as 
“strong-minded, and free-lovers.’’ The Bur- 
lington Free Press, and Vermont Journal at 
Montpelier, Grant’s chief mouth-pieces in 
Vermont, were the first and loudest in their 
abuse of Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Stone, and 
other women speakers, while in the State. 
The attacks were so libellous, mean, and in- 
sulting, that Mrs. Livermore and Mr. Garri- 
son were compelled to rebuke them on the 
public platform, as they deserved. 

Now that Mrs, Livermore has concluded to 
“set her face like a flint against Mr. Greeley,” 
even were he in favor of suffrage, and “work 
with all her might and main for the success 
of the other party,” though they were “utterly 
dumb on the subject,” perhaps she is ready 
to kiss the hands that smote her. If so, she 
had better visit Burlington and Montpelier, 
and “shake hands across the bloody chasm.” 
Her (Grant) “‘political creed, which embraces 
more than woman Suffrage,” might be accept- 
able and save her from all further calumny 
from that quarter. , 

At the Constitutional convention in Ver- 
mont, although quite a number of the mem- 
bers were in favor of Woman Suffrage, they 
stood so much in fear of the Republican party 
whip that only one man voted for suffrage. 
A large majority of the earliest and most earn- 
est advocates and workers for Woman Suf- 
frage in Vermont support the Cincinnati 
platform with Greeley and Brown; not on 
that issue, but because other vital principles 
must be adopted before the government will 
give equal rights without regard tosex. By 
their works and not words we must know 
them. 

Like Mrs. Livermore, my political creed 
embraces more than Woman Suffrage, and 
therefore I could not support Gen. Grant 
should he favor Woman Suffrage, and agree 
to take Mrs, Livermore and Mrs. Stanton into 
his cabinet, and appoint Mrs. Howe on the 
next Santo Domingo commission instead of 
her husband. I think the White House too 
valuable a place for Gen. Grant and his rela- 
tives, and propose that they all move to Long 
Branch early next season, say about March 
4th. Yours for the right, 

NEWMAN WEEKS. 
RUTLAND, VT., Sept. 27, 1872. 


If we did not know that Newman Weeks 
was a sincere friend of Woman Suffrage we 
should not publish nor comment upon an ar- 
ticle which begins by aspersing the editors of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and ends by reiterat- 
ing unfounded calumnies upon the character 
of the President. Suppose we should begin 
in the same strain by saying, “It is quite evi- 
dent from the present position of Mr. Weeks 
and the contents of his article that a bill of 
sale has been executed by him and other re- 
creant Republicans, who have conspired with 
the Democrats to place the government in 
the hands of disloyal and dangerous men.” 
Would not our friend take exception to such 
talk? We do. 

But Mr. Weeks thinks that words and res- 
olutions are cheap. Why then have the Lib- 
erals and Democrats refused to utter. them 
in behalf of Woman Suffragists? He thinks 
they are said and passed by politicians to 
obtain influence and votes. Suppose they 
are—do they not, therefore, show a wish to 
conciliate and win the suffragists, which we 
are wise to reciprocate; and does not their 
absence indicate the reverse? Does not a 
man or a party incur an obligation where he 
makes an alliance ? 

Suppose Plank 14 was faint and indefinite, 
you admit that it was a bid. And a bid im- 
plies a valid consideration, else it is no bid. 
We respectfully remiud our friend that the 
Republican half-loaf is better than the Liberal 
Democratic no bread. 

But even Mr. Weeks cannot deny that here 
in Massachusetts, the Republicans have given 
us the whole loaf,so far as the platform can 
give it. He cannot frame in words a stronger 
or more explicit endorsement. What more 
can a party do? Individual coercion is of 
course impossible. If public sentiment does 
not support the platform it is not the fault of 
the convention. “You may lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink.” We 
have faith in the. people, and believe they will 
sustain the platform. But the opposition have 
refused to put suffrage into their piatform. 
Women are not fools nor blind; they see the 
difference. So would Mr. Weeks if he was a 
woman. 

Our friend thinks a majority of Vermont 
suffragists support Mr. Greeley. We think 
otherwise. James Hutchinson, Jr. (whose 
wife criticized Reavis’ Life of Greeley so ably in 
last week’s JOURNAL), was a delegate at the Na- 
tional Republican Convention, and did as 
much to carry Plank 14 asany otherone mau 
there. Judge Steele,the Vermont member 
of the platform committee, wrote a large part 
of the platform, for which he has never re- 
ceived the credit he deserves; and though not 


sertion of Plank 14. Albert Clarke, ed- 
itor of the St. Albans’ Messenger, C. W. Wil- 
lard, editor of the Montpelier Freeman, Henry 
Clark, editor of the Rutland Herald, all these 
and many other suffragists support Grant. 
We believe that nineteen out of twenty of our 
friends in Vermont are to-day in the Republi- 
can party. 

Mr. We:ks thinks that if Mrs. Stone and 
Mrs. Livermore revisit Vermont as Woman 
Suffrage Republicans, the leading newspapers 
which assailed them will “shake hands across 
the bloody chasm.”” We hope this is true. If 
not true to-day, it will be true ere long. Par- 
ties grow. Men learn to accept new truths. 
Mrs. Livermore aud Mrs. Stone cherish no 
grudges. They contend for principles no 
personalities, 

If Mr. Weeks is correct in supposing that 
the “Republican party whip’’ coerced tht con- 
vicjions of quite a number of members of the 
constitutional convention, are we not wise in 
accepting the Republican proposal) to withdraw 
the party whip hereafter? Plank fourteen 


consideration’’ in the future. 

We are sorry that any suffragist should be- 
little the importance of our question by sup- 
porting Mr. Greeley on other grounds. But 
we will not quarrel with him if he will urge 
suffrage upon his party and try to lift it to a 
higher standard. If he succeeds in bringing 
it to the Republican level, no one will be 
more glad and grateful than the editors of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL. H. B. B. 


- ——— 


THE BILL OF SALE, 


Three years ago, the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion voted to memorialize each political State 
Convention, and to question the candidates of 
each party in the State as to their views on 
Suffrage. 

This was done, in accordance with the vote. 
No sooner had we received the first response, 
which indicated a friendly respect for the 
claim we made, than we were charged with 
having made a “bill of sale,” a “truck and dick- 
er’ arrangement, &c., &c, 

This has continued to be done ever since, 
until now, when the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention has given a full endorsement of 
Woman Suffrage, the charge is repeated with 
added urgency. The only inference which can 
be drawn from these facts is, that it is the cus- 
tom of men in their connection with political 
parties, to make “‘bills of sale,’ and “bargains’’ 
which honor, honesty and uprightness would 
be ashamed of. Naturally enough, under such 
circumstances, some think we have done the 
same, and on this account they try to preju- 
dice our claim. 

It is pitiful that the plea which women make 
for the legal and political justice which all 
men enjoy, should be met in such a way. 

Without political power ourselves, we went 
to those who had it, to represent our urgent 
need of an opportunity to exercise our natural 
right to help make the laws we are required 
to obey. 

We asked Republicans, Democrats, Labor 

Reformers, Probibitionists, whose criminal 
lack of action kept us disfranchised, to take 
such steps as would restore to us our political 
rights, 
It was due, from them to us, as an act of 
justice. We had nothing to offer, and we of- 
fered nothing. But we were thankful for the 
feeblest sign of repentance on the part of those 
in power, and we said so. Now when, after 
repeated asking, the party which is able to do 
us justice, adopts our claim as part of its plat- 
form, by the simplest instinct, we shall do our 
best to help those whose record on other ques- 
tions we respect, and who are pledged to help 
us. 
If this help which women, East, West and 
North are now giving the Republican party, 
must be called a“bid,” a “bargain” and a 
“sale,’’ so must the help which the man whose 
house is burning, gives to the fireman who tries 
to extinguish the flames, be called a bid. The 
man rescued from drowning, who adds his 
mite of strength to push ashore the boat by 
which he was rescued, has as truly made a 
“bill of sale” as have we. All this accusation 
is puerile to the last degree, and is used only 
cause it is the sole instrument which can 
now be used against us. L. 8. 





HARVARD COLLEGE. 
An adjuurned special meeting of the Boarg 
of Overseers of Harvard College was held last 
week, when the President of the university 
presented a vote of the corporation appoint- 
ing Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., as Lecturer 
in the Law School on Jurisprudence for the 
ensuing academic year, and the Board con- 
curred therein by ballot. 
Rev. Dr. Walker, in behalf of committee 
appointed in April last, submitted the follow- 
ing report, which was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged :— 
The committee appointed to inquire into the 
practical operation of the system of the co- 
education of the sexes in the various colleges 
where it now exists, and to report the result 
of their inquiries with their opinicn as to the 
adoption of this principle in our own universi- 
ty, report as follows :— 
“The Rev. Dr. Clarke, who was chairman 
of this committee, and at whose instance the 
committee was raised, has ceased to be a mem- 








In like manner, resolution No. 16 (a cun- 


a suffragist, he made no opposition to the in- 


means that at least. It pledges “respectful 


maining members of the commi 
require much time and labor to arth 
unprejudiced and satisfactory unde S 
of the practical operation of the co-ed 
of the sexes in the various colleges wh, 
now exists. They also think thiat poles. 
information asked for were obtained, it 
not throw much light on the question of & 
expediency of adopting this Principle jn 
own university, where the traditions and ¢ 
stances are so different. And in these 
they consider themselves to be Sustained 
the example of nearly all the old ang 
colleges in the country ; which haye neal 
ed as yet no disposition to introduce the 
system, though they cannot be sup oh 
coe By 








ignorant of what is said in its 
what has done more than anything else to 
fluence and decide your committee, is the ba 
viction that the great body of the friensa® 
Harvard College are disinclined, not only 
the proposed change, but also to the agitate 
of the question, at least for the present, 
therefore respectfully recommend that 
further action be taken on the subject gt te 
time, and that the committee be disch » 

Signed by JAMES Wacker 

E. R. Hoar, 
se BB em F. E. Parker, 


LETTER FROM REV. W. H, H. MURRay. 


The following letter was received from Rer 
W. H. H. Murray, in reply to an invitation 
to participate in the Republican Woman’ 
Meeting, too late for publication last week. 


I heartily agree with youin your estimaty 
of the importance of the proposed mee 
Tremont Temple on the evening of the 
I would most gladly be with you, but am en. 
gaged to deliver an address that evening hy 
fore an Agricultural Society, in a distant par 
of the State. Believe me, very truly, &¢, 


Boston, Sept. 17, 1872. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


Attention is particularly called to the off 
of Mr. Barlow Kennett, of England, to gip 
five hundred dollars towards making up the 
sum of ten thousand, for the use of our Wo. 
man Suffrage Committee. 


Hon. Wm. Whiting is nominated for Cop 
gress. He is warmly in favor of impartial sop. 
frage for all citizens irrespective of sex. Le 
the women of his district do all they can tp 
heep his election. 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Woman. Suffrage 
Association held a spirited meeting on the 
23d ult., at the residence of Rev. B F. Bowles, 
An admirable series of resolutions was adopt- 
ed. Full particulars next week. 


A correspondent makes an explanation 
of the character and object of the course of 
lectures for women, in another column, in re 
ply to the criticism of Mr. Higginson. Bat 
for an accidental over-sight, it would have 
appeared sooner. 








Hon. George F. Hoar of Worcester, was 
unanimously renominated for Congress on the 
25th ult., by acclamation. The Ninth Cor 
gressional district did itself honor by thus hon 
oring this fearless advocate of Woman Suffrage 
and other reforms. 


Southern chivalry has had a fine illustration 
in Savannah, where the street riots occurred 
recently. It seems that the trouble all orig- 
inated in an insult offered to a colored woman 
by a young white “gentleman’’ who went 
into a horse-car and sat down in her lap 
Blood will tell. 

George W. Curtis opened the Parker Fra- 
ternity Lyceum course last Tuesday evening 
with an admirable lecture entitled, “Grant or 
Greeley ?” Mr. George W. Curtis very proper 
ly declines the use of his name as a presidential 
elector, because holding a federal office by gift 
of the President, though without a salary, 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of Civil-Ser 
vice Reform. 

One of the large colored camp-meetings 
that have been in progress in the vicinity of 
Washington, was declared closed by the min- 
isters and elders in attendance, over a fort- 
night ago. Women, however, declined to 
stop, and have ever since been themselves con- 
ducting a iarge meeting, and last week Sun- 
day, held three services for preaching, the 
speakers being women. 


The Berkshire Courier says that last Wed- 
nesday evening, Miss Hulda B. Loud gave Her 
lecture on Woman Suffrage at French’s Hall in 
Sheffield. The old arguments were “put” ia 
original and forcible style, and drew the care 
ful attention of the audience. At the last, Miss 
Loud discussed the political situation to some 
extent, and the interest manifested in her re 
marks by even the female portion of the house, 
was quite unaccountable, considering the fact 
that women do not care anything about these 
things. 

As Mr. Beecher was standing in front of the 
Twin Mountain House the other day, dr 

in anything but ministerial style, a dandy-like 
gentleman drove up and asked if he would 
take his horses to the stable. Beecher replied 
that he would, and politely helped the ladies 
from the carriage, took the proffered twenty- 
five cents, and drove to thestable. The story 
was soon in everybody’s mouth, and it is ul 
necessary to say that the gentleman left that 
night. 

At Lansing, the capital of Michigan, there 
was a grand Republican rally and torch-light 
procession un the 14th ult, which was follow- 
ed by a crowded meeting in the Representa 
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ing was called to order by 8. D. Bingham, 
Chairman of the Republican State Central 
Committee. The exercises commenced with 
a song entitled, ‘Tried and True,”’ sung by 
the Lansing Glee Club. After which, Mrs. 
Hazlett was introduced, and entertained the 
audience for about two hours with one of the 
most brilliant and effective speeches of the 
campaign. 

The first series of the celebrated ‘‘star’ 
course of lectures in Philadelphia will be 
opened at the Academy of Music, October 14, 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, upon the subject 
of “Marriage vs. Free Love.’”’ The Press 
makes the following comment on the fact:— 


It is well understood that while Mrs. Liver 
more is an earnest advocate of the best rights 
for woman, she has no oe with some of 
the outrageous tenets of the day by which the 
woman cause loses dignity and power. As a 

ublic speaker, Mrs. Livermmure ranks deserv- 
edly high, and she made an impression last 
winter not iuferior to any of the great orators 
who have at various times appeared upon the 
“Star Course.” 


Miss Faithfull left Liverpool, bound for New 
York by the Oceanic (White Star Line), Sept 
25th, accompanied by her secretary, Miss Pat- 
tison. One cf her objects in her approaching 
tour through the United States is to make in- 
quiries into the regulations concerning the 
employment of women in factories. A fare- 
well soirée was given to Miss Faithfull in 
London, before her departure, by the numer- 
ous friends who are anxious to bid her “God 
speed.’’ In consequence of the tour, the Vic- 
toria Discussion Society’s meetings will not be 
resumed until the return of their energetic di- 
rector, which will not be before the lapse of a 
year. 


A large audience was present in Tremont 
Temple, last week, to hear Mrs. Stowe, whose 
fame as an authoress has reached all parts of the 
civilized world. At precisely quarter-past eight 
o’clock she appeared upon the platform, leaning 
upon the arm of William Lloyd Garrison. She 
was received with hearty applause, the whole 
audience joining in giving her a cordial wel- 
come. Mr. Garrison introduced her as the au 
thor of “Uncle Tom,” and alluded in a few 
choice and appropriate words to the great ser- 
vice she had rendered the cause of human free- 
dom. She succeeded admirably in depricting 
Sam Lawson, and told his story in true Jona- 
than style, and possesses many qualities which 
cannot fail to interest an audience. 


Zion’s Herald tells us that The Heathen Wo- 
man’s Friend for September has a fine cut of 
the new Woman’s Hospital and Medical 
School, at Bareilly, India—the generous gift 
of the Nawab of Rampore—and a description 
of it by Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Wilson describes 
the olive-colored children of the Paori Or- 
phanage; Dr. Maclay portrays Woman’s 
Work in China; Rev. J. Baume raises a 
touching monument over Mrs. Waugh; the 
editress has a very fine article upon the great 
September idol-festival among the Hindoos. 
The editorial upon “Little Things’’ shows 
that woman is abundantly capable of holding 
the pen, if not the sword. The selected arti- 
cles and miscellany are good. Our ladies 
should all read it, and if the gentlemen take 
it up they will be sure to exhaust its pages be- 
fore dropping it. 


The admirable speeches of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Matilda Joslyn Gage and Olympia 
Brown at the great Rochester meeting, report- 
ed to-day, will compare in ability and tone 
with any yet delivered in this campaign. We 
do not except even those of Mr. Hoar, Gov. 
Jewell or Mr. Dawes. In order to give them 
in full, we have had to omit our usual story. 
Ladies—if you know any Republican who op- 
poses Woman Suffrage, ask him @ read these 
speeches and the Address of the Republican 
Women of Massachusetts, and then tell you by 
what right the most ignorant and degraded 
man is empowered to make laws for such wo- 
men as these, and to look down upon them as 
his political inferiors? We are glad to learn 
that Mrs. Stanton and Miss Brown are to enter 
at once upon a thorough canvass of New York 
and Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the 
Congressional Republican Committee. 


The Boston Pilot congratulates itself upon 
its virtue as follows :— 


Last week we received an advertisement, 
with a $56 25-100 check, from one of the week- 
ly “story papers” that are demoralizing the 
community. We sent money and advertise- 
ment back. We cannot pollute the Pilot by 
helping sin to prosper. We thought we acted 
simply as a Catholic newspaper should act. 
We are astonished to find, not merely the ad- 
vertisement, but the first chapter of tbe story, 
in the columns of The Irish American and the 
Catholic Review. 56 25-100 is hard to lose. 

And yet, within a week, the Pilot ‘‘encour- 
aged vice’ a hundred times as much, by utter- 
ing the following slander upon American wo- 
men :— 

One of them, and one of the leaders, de- 
clares, among other things, that it will ensure 
for women a trial by “a jury of their peers.” 
As if that would be a blessing! A man might 
have some chance with such a jury—bu. a 
woman—Lurd help her! they’d find her guil- 
ty if she wore a bigger bustle or a better ar- 
ranged mop of back hair than themselves. 


Let the Catholic women of Massachusetts 
observe the estimation in which their sex is 


_ held by the Boston Pilot. Will such senti- 


Ments meet the approval of Irish gentlemen ? 

We think otherwise,fur we are acquainted with 

Thomas Riley,and Patrick Collius, and John 
Fitzgerald. 


THE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 
ANOTHER GREAT SUCCESS. 


THOUSANDS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Brilliant Speeches by Mrs, Gage, Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Brown. 











NEW YORK WOMEN REPUBLICAN. 


Of all the immense meetings held thus far 
during this political canvass in Rochester, that 
held lately in Corinthian Hall, under the aus- 
pices of, and addressed by women, was the 
most extraordinary in numbers, interest and 
enthusiasm. Before seven o'clock, the people 
began to assemble, and by the time the speak- 
ers and managers appeared on the platform, 
the hall was crowded to overflowing. Every 
seat in the house was occupied ; the aisles and 
space in front of the rostrum were filled with 
hundreds wedged in as closely as humanity 
cau be packed, and a long stream of eager 
men and women extended down the stairway 
and out into Exchange Place. Gentlemen 
who watched the throng that went away una- 
ble to obtain an entrance, estimate that there 
were from one thousand to fif hundred 
people who had to leave, having failed to get 
within hearing of the speakers’ voices, The 
stage was flooded with a promiscuous crowd of 





ladies and gentlemen, who did not stand so, 


much on their order of getting there, but took 
possession with that good-natured noncha- 
lance so characteristic of American crowds. 
After awhile however, matters were arranged 
and the audience were able to get a fair glance 
at the ladies who were expected to speak on 
the occasion. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH Capy STANTON, says the 
Rochester Express, is a queen among Ameri- 
can women. Her full form, happy, but strong 
and thonghtful features, clear, shrewd eyes 
beaming with intelligence, and crown of silver 
hair at once arrested the attention of all. Her 
address was delivered in a rich, full voice, but 
in the most unaffected and matronly sort of 
way that won every heart. Its matter evinced 
the clearest perception of the political situa- 
tion, and an acquaintance with the partisan 
history of the country possessed by few men. 
Altogether we regard it as second to. no argu- 
ment we have yet heard during this campaign. 

Mrs. MaTiLpa JostyN GAGE, the first 
speaker, is also an elderly lady of pleasant ap- 
pearance and fine ability. She evinced real 
pluck, a fine quality in a campaign speaker, in 
talking in the face of the confusion which arose 
at the entrances in consequence of the jam. 

Miss Otympi1a BRowN was the youngest 
and sprightliest of the three. Her manner 
was nervous, but not confused, and her points 
were handsomely made and extremely telling. 

Among those who were on the stage, but 
perhaps not recognized by a majority of the 
audience, was Miss Susan B. Anthony, under 
whose admirable executive management the 
meeting was projected and carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The meeting was organized as follows :— 

PRESIDENT, 
Hon. A. Carter Wilder. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


J. D. Husband, E. L. Mabbitt, 
William R. Hallowell, George Arnold, 
Theodore Slauson, Johu W. Stebbins, 
John M. Davy, C. D. Tracy, 
George W. Clark, Charles P. Achilles, 
Dr. N. Lindenfield, C.C. Morse, 
George W. Wilson, 3B. Frank Enos, 
James Baker, Austin Crittenden, 


A. C, Hobbie, Colonel May, 

T. H. Holden, James Hallock, 
G. L. G. Seeley, James Harris, 

J. D. Decker, Ezra M. Parsons, 


Samuel Pierce. 
SECRETARIES, 


Adolph Nolte. C. S. Benjamin. 
Mr. WILDER in taking the chair said :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I accept with 
gratitude the honor conferred on me by your 
voice, 

The contest deepens, and as it progresses, 
draws more and more upon the reserved forces 
of the pation. ‘ 

It is becoming plainer with each day’s sun, 
that the interests involved are too momen- 
tous to be neglected by any class of the com- 
munity. 

Whether the nation is to be directed by the 
same pilotage that has carried it safely through 
the shoals and rocks and waves of twelve 
years of fierce combat and raging opposition— 
or whether place is to be given to a corrupt 
coalition of the discontented and insubordi- 
nate, who, under the pretence of peace and 
harmony, would drive us again upon ‘the 
stormy sea whose dangers we have: but now 
escaped, is the question to be finally settled by 
the verdict ot November. In such a contest 
it is not strange to find the noble women who 
have been always first in every good work— 
who have heretofore so eloquently voiced their 
sex’s interest in the great humanitarian move- 
ments of the recent past—once more assert 
their privilege to be heard on this free platform 
in favor of that policy of goverument which 
has so well sustained the liberal progressive 
spirit of the era—and in behalf of that man 
who has so wisely aud weil administered for 
fuur years the government which his sword 
had saved from the destruction menaced by 
the main body of those against whom we now, 
as in the past, find ourseives arrayed. 

I, therefure, have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Mrs. Gage, whose ready tongue 
can give you better reasons for the faith that 
is in her than anythivg 1 can offer. 

MATILDA JUSLYN GAGE, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I'he Presiden- 


Volney Brown, 





ated, and we women, as persons, as American 
citizens, have a deep interest as well as you 
men, in the result of the coming election; 
therefore, I, as a person, as an American citi- 
zen, come before you, to speak to-night upon 
this great question. This contest fills the 
mind of every thinking person, and is upon 
every tongue, and is the prominent question, 
following us both in our sleeping and waking 
hours, and will continue so to occupy our 
thoughts and our minds until the Ides of next 
November shall settle the great question. In 
order the better to convey to a successful re- 
sult, the principles involved in the great ques- 
tions of to-day, in order that the great common 
work may be the better carried out, it is right 
and fair and necessary, that all persons should 
hold a uniform opinion upon the great ques- 
tions involved in that work. Although its 
battle is to be fought by the ballot, it is none 
the less an earnest battle, than if it were to be 
fought by bullets, and the result is none the less 
a great and important one, than if it were to 
be brought about by the use of bullets, instead 
of the ballot-box. ‘These men who carry bal- 
lots in their hands are the men to whom it is 
given to make or unmake parties—to build up 
or tear down our Government. These men 
who he'd in their hands the ballot are .the 
ones w..0 are to place in the presidential chair 
our next President; they are the ones to whom 
the great and vital question remains to be de- 
cided, whether Ulysses S. Grant is to stay in 
that presidential chair, or whether he is to va- 
cate it and give place. to another; they are to 
keep him in, or keep bim out of it. To-day, 
so many issues crowd upon our attention, and 
are brought to bear upon our minds, that we 
are well nigh obliged to give up in despair 
any attempt at a fair and satisfactory decision 
of these numerous questions and issues, in our 
minds. Many fail to see how they stand. 
Nevewn the country’s history have there been 
more issues and questions, demanding our 
thought, than there are to-day; never has it 
been more necessary that all persons, men ‘and 
women, should know how to act, and to guide 
themselves in their decisions, than at the pres- 
ent time. At no time bas it been more neces- 
sary to look behind the outward seemings, and 
the fair pretensions and loud protestations of 
the two parties, at the principles that each so 
earnestly advocates, and to see, for yourselves, 
what the real, main question of to-day is. 

It is necessary for men, and equally so for 
every woman to fully and intelligently un- 
derstand this great question, viz: “what party 
shall hold the reins of Government for the next 
four years?” in order that the men may cast 
their votes for the right candidate, and that 
the influence of every woman may be used in 
the right direction. 

I wish now to talk especially to the women 
of Rochester and of Monroe County. I wish 
to speak a few words to every woman, in or- 
der that she may be led to use her influence to 
secure the re-election of Grant, and in order 
| that she may not use her influence on what I 
consider the wrong side—namely—on the side 
of Greeley and Brown, and the Liberal Demo- 
cratic party. We come before you to-day tak- 
ing the shape of a party, taking sides as no wo- 
men have ever done; taking sides in a political 
campaign because we have ourselves an issue 
at stake, As long ago as the time when Polk 
and Harrison were the rival candidates, wo- 
men were introduced into thecampaign ; but it 
was at the request of fathers and sons, that 
they should ride in the processions. ‘They 
knew or cared little, ia regard to the rival can- 
didates. Very few cared, as we to-day care, 
about the politics, or persons chosen as candi- 
dates, or about either party—as we do—they 
entered the ranks, and chose sides, simply to 

lease friends, not to advocate principles! 

ut the war came, and proved an educator to 
the women, as well as to the men of our coun- 
try. Many men who had never so much as 
read the Constitution of the United States, 
then took it up and read it. Women did so 
too. Women engaged too, in the war—they 
engaged themselves in the grand work of the 
Sanitary Commission and in the Hospitals! 
they went into the army giving money, goods, 
care and comfort, even their own lives. In 
the second campaign, in which Abraham Lin- 
coln was re-nominated, women went boldly 
and earnestly in, and did much by speaking, 
by their intluence, toward the success of the 
Republican party. Now another crisis bas 
come, and the Republican party, remembering 
the loyalty of the American women, have a 
pealed to them today, for aid. It says: “We 
have remembered the widows and the orphans 
of those soldiers and sailors who lost their lives 
for the country. We have remembered the 
laboring community of the loyal women of 
America, and all they have done, and are grat- 
ified to have found a wider field of employ- 
ment, of all kinds, open to women, which may 
employ and compensate them honorably in 
the future. We promise respectful considera- 
tion to woman’s honest demands for addition- 
al rights. The Republican party have said 
that complete liberty, and exact equality shall 
be maintained in every State of this Union. 
Upon these planks, we fiud an invitation to 
come up and aid the Republican party. [Ap- 
plause.| We see what it has done for our sex 
in the past and are willing to trust in its prom- 
ises as to what it will doin the future. It has 
done much in the interests of the laboring 
classes. It has lifted up two millions of wo- 
men, who labored in the cotton fields or rice 
swamps, and has paid them the pecuniary re- 
sult of their own hands and brains. It aided 
the social and moral condition of these women, 
and lifted them up and placed them where 
tney had the control of their own virtue. |Ap- 
plause.| Yes! and more than that, the Re- 
publican party has opengd a large number of 
offices for women. We find them engaged in 
the Departments of Washington, side by side 
with meu, and as their capacity is ascertained, 
they are receiving more and more an equality 
of pay. This Civil Service Reform, about 
which so much has been said, in condemna- 
tion of the Republican party, has nevertheless 
been doing its work for women, and will still 
do more. We find women holding positions 
of trust and responsibility, and the avenues of 
employment are being wider and wider opened 
to them. Who shall say that the Civil Service 
Reform has not done some good? | Applause. 
There is much said about the inequality an 
conflict between labor and capital. This la- 
bor question bas not beeu settled yet, but we 
can confidently trust a party which has done 
so much for us already, to settle it. In the 
next ten years a great many important ques- 
tious will be agitated in Congress bearing 
upon women’s interests, among which educa- 
tion, tariff and temperance will rank most im- 





tial campaign is now fully and fairly inaugug; 





portaut, The next ten years will be as excit- 


ing years, in a certain way, as the last ten 
years have been. We feel it to be for the in- 
terest of ourselves as women, as well as for the 
interests of the country at large, that the Re- 
ublican should continue in power. 
Applause 'o us the advance movement of 
om seems the most necessary, the most 
important and the most vital movement that 
can come before the country. We are told 
that the Democracy have accepted the work 
of the Republican party! that they have be- 
come Republicans! Well, if they have done 
so it is very singular that they have waited 
seven years after the close of the war before 
they turned to ‘be good Republicans, [Laugh- 
ter and applause. 

Very singular that in one short year, a very 
prominent and influential Democrat, whose 
name is well known to all of you, appears to 
have induced his party to come out and accept 
the work of the old party!! [Laughter.] Were 
they willing to do so? No! This was a new 
departure for them. They were not honest 
in their change; their consciences were all 
wrong; so they profess to have become very 
good Republicans!! Such a kind of conver- 
sion I do not think very much of. [Applause 
and laughter.| I believe very little in con- 
versions for policy’s sake. 1 warn all men of 
any honest purpose, to open your eyes, and 
beware of such conversions as this, When 
the wolf howls in the woods, we all know how 
to meet him, but when he puts on the garb of 
the flock and comes into the fuld, then be- 
ware of him. | Laughter and applause.| The so- 
called conversion of the Democrats reminds me 
of the conversion of Russiansto Christianity, 
an historical fact, with which doubtless many 
of you are familiar; but it will bear reconsid- 
eration here. About one thousand years ago, 
when the new Czar Vadomar came to the 
throne of Russia, he disliked the prevailing 
religion of the country, and sent embassies 
into foreign countries to seek a better religion. 
On their return they reported the Christian 
religion to be the best of all fur his people. 
He issued an order to the people to assemble 
on the banks of a river; an immense number 
assembled and lined the banks on both sides 
for miles. Ata given sigual the people went 
down into the water—the more euthusiastic 
of them weut as deep as their necks, but oth- 
ers not. so deep—then a priest said the cere- 
mony, and the people came out of the water 
Christians. ‘lhis is the same kind of a con- 
version as that of the Democrats; some have 
gone in neck deep, some to the elbow, some 
stand shivering ou the bank, They are no more 
converted to Republicanism than were the 
Russians to Christianity. [Laughter]. I wish 
to speak of Vance, the mau about whom Mr. 
Horace Greeley feels so much hurt, to think he 
was not permitted to sit in the United States 
Senate. He never had a legal right to sit 
there. It was about this maa Vance that 
Judge Tourgee related lasu July, in this hail, 
at which meeting 1 was present, such a tale of 
horror. He suid, in sight of his own house 
there were forty good loyal Republican wo- 
men who, fora number of weeks, had been 
confined in a pen scarcely fit for swine to live 
in, by the orders of this man. Did Horace 
Greeley make any meution of those injuries, 
and the iusults put upon all women North, 
South, East and West? No, not oue word— 
not a syllable at the injustice done his fellow- 
citizens. For my part Ll teel very much more 
hurt to think that these same luyal women are 
kept out from a share in the government of 
this country than to think that Goveruor 
Vance was kept out of the Uuited States 
Senate. We are told we must be very for- 
giving. Ihave never seen between the lids 
of the Bible that we were to forgive people 
until they were willing to ask that furgiveness. 
I wish in all reverence to repeat here the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son: “Wen that son be- 
came tired” of husks, he returned himself to 
his father, and the father killed the fatted calf, 
and put a ring on his hand aud shves on his 
feet, and made a feast. The older son, who 
had worked aud kept things in order, felt bad- 
ly; but as he saw iujustice in that, his father 
reproved him aud said, “Son, all I have is 
thine; but this, your brother who is lost and: 
is found, it is meet that we should do for him.” 
And Uucle Sam has dove tuis way with the 
prodigal South, wuen it was fit thatshe should 
come back'to the Union, he made a feast, too; 
but as to giving up the whole government he 
does not think of doing any such thing. 
[Laughter and applause | If the advice of 
Horace Greeley bad been followed out, dur- 
ing different stages of the war, what would 
have been the condition of the country to- 
day? At first he wanted to divide this great 
nation. He said to the South, * Wayward sis- 
ters, depart in peace;”” he was very willing 
they should go their way, with all their slaves, 
men and women, in bondage. He next slip- 
ped up to Canada and had communication with 
rebels in arms. He went as a private man, 
but tried to implicate Mr. Linculn and the 
Cabinet, and the Nurth, in his scheme, Af- 
ter the Proclamation of Emancipation he pro- 
posed that these rebels should cume back, and 
that the United States should pay $400,000,000 
for the men and women already made free. 
Then after the war was over he went down 
South aud signed the bail bond of Jeff Davis, 
and that was the last straw that broke my 
coutidence aud taith in Horace Greeley. He 
tells us that “his motives were good.’ Why 
is it, if that was so, that this very bail bond 
has been lithographed and is now being 
circulated over the South as a campaign doc- 
umeut among the ex-rebels. 

‘The momeut that Horace Greeley was nom- 
inated, gold wwok a leap up. Lt has stayed up 
ever since; the very moment it was heard of 
in Euglaud, Contederate bonds came into 
market. ‘These are all “straws,” but very sig- 
nificant Ones, of what will be the financial con- 
dition of the country if it should be so unfor- 
tunate as to place Greeley in the presidential 
chair in Washington, in March, 1873. 1 hope 
all you men who have a vote in your hauds 
will go up to the polls and deposit them 
against anything of that kind. We all want 
the couutry prosperous; we desire peace aud 
financial prosperity. Just think a moment of 
the way that the Democrats have talked abuut 
the repudiation of the national debt. They 
still are talking a great deal about the disnon- 
esty of the Republican party, bow it lias spent 
so much money. They wish to repudiate an 
honest debt, a debt made at a time when the 
nation was struggling for life; a debt made 
with a large number of capitalists, and of 
men and wowen who gave up their bard-earu- 
ed savings to sustain the credit of our country, 
so dear W them, aud w preserve uupoliuted 
our national bonor, Tney have alsu talked 





much about the payment of pensions for the 


rebel soldiers. They Horace 
ley’s nomination sony oak thought 
could manipulate him to do as 
At the .time the Southern 
up North on their tour, their reporters 
up with them; they said we were 
war by Grant—| Applause.]—and now we are 
going to beat by a general of the pen; 
evidently looked to Horace Greeley as 
a very good writer. They said they 
ing to conquer by him. 
Boys in blue, you whose comrades died at 
Andersonville; you who fought on many a 
hard battle-field at the South, will you allow 
this? The avswer of the convention recent- 
ly held, says emphatically, no! [A 
and cheers.| President Lincoln » we 
have our army, our navy, and Nasby, to cure 
the rebellion. We have now another rebel- 
lion to cure. We have on our side still Nas- 
by’s letters. Horace Greeléy came forward as 
a candidate, very much to the surprise of the 
greater part of the country. I was very much 
astonished when I heard of the nomination 
at Cincinnati; but this has been an era of al- 
most impossibilities in politics, a day of polit- 
ical improbabilities. The tendencies seem to - 
be either to a broader Republicanism or to 
pews It lies in your power to say which 
shall predominate. The Democratic is 
a pond covered with green slime, under which 
lurks a disease worse than death. The Re- 
publican party is progress, advancement, let- 
ting down the bars, pushing away obstacles to 
the country. The Mason and Dixon line, 
which divided the country into two halves, be- 
ond which free speech could not pass, the 
publican party has pushed to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and made it possible for you and me to 
go to North Carolina, and speak with whom 
and what we please—has made it possible 
for you to become neaneates with the black 
people; made it possible for you and m \ to 
and live there. Besides that work, it 
works that we should almost call a miracle, 
Darwin talks a great deal about the origin of ° 
pecies—the descent of man, &c. Republi- 
canism has done something in the way of 
creation, quite as striking and wonderful as 
anything Darwin relates. It hus developed 
into human beings 4,000,000 of cattle, which 
had been bought and sold. |[Applause.] 
Then it has helped to lay an iron band from 
the East to the West. The Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans now shake hands across a chasm 
—not a bloody chasm. [Applause.| The Re- 
publican party welcomes the oppressed of a 
nations, and has made citizens of them) 
Kuowing that ignorance is the enemy of free, 
institutions, it has expended $7,000,000, to ed- 
ucate those ignorant men from the South. 
| Applause. | 

You will ask: Who are the ple who up- 
hold the Republican party? They are the op- 
pressed of all uations and colors—the n 
are almost to a man Republican. i Ap- 
plause.] In Syracuse, a State Convention of 
“Liberals” and Democrats was held a few 
weeks ago. 

I went to it. They hada large procession, 
and in the procession were many people from 
pes gto | towns. I saw a Soneer which 
said, “Charles Sumner is the Moses which has 
led the colored race to liberty.” I supposed 
a black man, of course, carried it. I looked. 
Not a single black man did [ see in those 
ranks, |Laughter.] The women have gener- 
ally been Republicans all the way through, 
and have now taken their position with the 
Republican party. They have accepted the 
invitation of the Republicans to come up and 
work for the party. Then the fureigners are 
almost all for the Republicans—the Germans, 
Welsh, Huugarians, and Scandinavians, | Ap- 
plause. | 

Many who have never taken any interest in 
the politics of this country are now entering 
into it. The Republican party must go on 
andon. It has taken up new issues; it must 
carry them on to fruition, because if it 
backward it is death—if it stands still it is 
death—it is death to do anything but advance, 
There is no such thing as stand still to the 
Republican party. Change is the law of life. 
Stand still in politics was done away wil 
when slavery was done away with. [ Applause. 
The Republican party has taken up new issues, 
If it does its duty, if it lives up to its promises, 
it will continue to progress. Ifthe Republi- 
can party lives up to the promises of the Phil- 
adelphia Convention of June last, that day 
shall surely come which shall see enfranchise- 
ment universal, which shall see man and 
woman, black and white, husband and wife, 
father and son, mother and daughter, sister 
and brother, stand side by side, as social, civil, 
political equals. |Great applause.| 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN AND La- 
DIES :—On the first Tuesday of November, we 
shall again wituess the sublime spectacle of 
7,000,000 of peuple goiug up to the polls to 
chuose, through their representatives, a chief 
magistrate, aud to decide on the policy of the 
goverument for the next quarter of a ceutary. 

It matters little what man we elect, or what 
party triumphs, uuless both are based on 
principle; uuiess some new measures are in- 
augurated tor the protection of the masses 
against the oppressions of monopolisis in the 
world of work, against the wholesale bribery 
and corruptiou of our executive, legislativ 
and judicial departments. But it is of vi 
moment whether the deep interest, the Amer- 
ican peuple feel in each returning presidential 
campaign, shall nuw be wisely directed to 
sume of the great national questions looming 
ou the political horizon, that must be consci- 
eutiously considered and acted upon, if Amer- 
ica is ty lead the van, and teach tue nations 
of the earta the true idea of government, 
With advancing intelligence, the peuple are 
gradually awaking to the truth that they are 
more interested in the discovery and triumph 
of the scienutic priuciples of goverument over 
the formulas of tbe past, than in the success 
of worn-out parties and politicians, 

We have arrived at one of those epochs in 
history, felt the world over, when the people 
put furth their hands for new powers, and 
all governmeuts must undergo iundamental 


changes. 

_ While Sir Charles Dilke is showing the 
people of Evgiaud that a royal family is 
a very expeusive piece of machiuery, and 
hiuting, with a Huuse of Commons in good 
workiug order, that kings and queens are a 
useless iucumbrance, Charles Sumuer pro- 
puses measures to limit the powers of the 
president, aud Wendell Phillips prophesies 
Lhe abulition, in due time, of that public func- 
tiouary alwyether. Thus the thoughts that 
are woviug te minds of the people take form 








and shape in the mouths of tneir leaders. 
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Bat between this consummation of equality 
and the political point we occu; day, 
is still a distance, and m 
‘work is needed. In reviewing 
Sas See ey ee ph gpa scan 
with ae ones @ Calivass, as 
was a certain 


# 
i 
rad 


y, to issues of the canvass, 
‘ut the more he read the more bewildered he 
became; and at last, in conversation with an 
American, he said: “‘Will you excuse me, sir, 
if L ask you one question? Why is it that the 
American people nominate such knaves for 
t offices? Judging from your jour- 
nals, your candidates for the presidency, your 
leading senators and congressmen, must have 
‘violated every commandment in the deca- 
Emerson says, “Men are what their 
«mothers make them,’’ and it is so humiliating 
for the women of the country to believe that all 
their sons and sires are selfish, ambitious, 
time-serving knaves and bypocrites, that I 
shall not hurt the feelings of the Grant wo- 
men, or the Greeley women, should there be 
any of the latter, by considering the bills of 
impeachment made out against the adminis- 
tration, nor the accusations against the, op- 
position, knowing that all this is the political 
powder of every canvass, that will kill no one; 
that all our best men are not to be sacrificed 
on the altar of our country—that this is no 
Kilkenny cat warfare, but that after the great 
battle of November, the victorious Grant men 
will all come forth with shining faces, and 
help to wipe the dust from the arms of the 
conquered, and with kind words heal the 
wounds of their disappointment. We have 
no better proof that all this political pommel- 
ing aud scarifying is mere surface work than 
the loving union we now see between lifelong 
political enemies; between such men as Hor- 
ace Greeley ard Horatio Seymour, in the 
Tammany Coalition. Mid this harsh criti- 
¢cism, clatier, and confusion of tongues, the 
faking up and down of character and antece- 
dents, the general disintegration of parties, it 
seems as if chaos had come again. But as to 
the cultivated ear the fine harmonies in mu- 
sic are perceived through all the discords, so 
to the true philosopher the good effects of 
these national upheavings are apparent 
through all these conflicts that so sorely try 
the souls of saints, scholars, aud statesmen. 
There is nothing that quickens thought like 
a healthy discontent with the existing order 
of things. The unveiling of our leaders once 
in four years will at least have the effect of 
educating the people into the duty of self- 
government, into the necessity of watching 
their rulers, and informing themselves on 
questions of political economy. 

Mid all that is puzzling and perplexing in 
policics, there is great sustaining power in the 
reflection that, in the moral as well as mate- 
rial world, all things are governed by law; 
and I know of no time when Americans need 
the comfort and assurance of such reflections 
amore than one of our presidential campaigns. 

A LAW GOVERNING POLITICS. 

A brief review of American politics, show- 
ing the dissolution and orgauization of parties 
at regular intervals, with new issues and new 
mames, proves a law in this as well as in all 
Other departments of human action above the 
-control of cliques, caucuses, and couventions 
—a law as fixed as that governing the solar 


No chemical union is more complete than 
‘that of a people united by a principle of ac- 
tion, and no dissolution is more natural than 
the crumbling away of a great party when its 
object is achieved. Those who have watched 
the successive epochs of our political history 
see that we have again arrived at one of these 
crises in government, when all seem disposed 
to halt; when the leaders, having finished one 
battle, dread to begin another; the attitude 
of tbe nation, like Micawber, ‘‘waiting for 
something to turn up.” 

At such times, divisions are endless. Can- 
didates for the presidency are multiplied, and 
he discussions invariably (urn on personali- 
ties. History is ever repeating itself. But 
‘what is now passing before our eyes has oc- 
curred again and again in our brief life as a 
Mation. 

In 1824, the last year of Monroe’s adminis- 
tration, there was, as now, a political chavs, 
which foreshadowed the re-organization of 

ties. The old issues that had divided the 
publicans and Federalists were then settled ; 
and, having uo principles to discuss they quar- 
relled about presidents. Four candidates 
were run: Adams, Jacksou, Crawford, and 
Clay; and the old parties of Adams aud Jef- 
fersou were broken up. Four years after, 
there was a re-organization of porwies under 
the uames of Democrats and Whigs. The 
chiefs of the Democracy were Jacksou, Van 
Buren, Benton, and the erratic John C, Cal- 
houn The leaders of the Whigs were Clay, 
Webster, Adams, and William H. Seward. 
These parties, with certain vital principles of 
action, existed a little over a quarter of a cen- 
tary. Again, in their disintegration in 1856, 
there was a multiplication of presidential can- 
didjates. There were Buchanan, Fremont, and 
Filmore. In 1860, when the Republican par- 
ty took an advance step, party ties were again 
broken, and again four candidates ran for the 
presidency: Lincoln, Douglass, Breckenridge, 
and Bell. And now, in this present year, we 
have had at least six national conventions and 
nom.nations—Republican, Liberal, Democrat- 
sic, Labor-Reform, Temperance, and Louis- 
vwille bolters, with six or more candidates in 
the field, some floundering in deep waters, 
some standing, some running, but ali destined 
to be swallowed up by the citizen-soldier, 
Dlysses 8S. Grant. The great question that 
divided these parties were federal powers and 
State rights, the acquisition of territory, the 
United States bank, the annexation of Texas, 
and the non-exteusion and abolition of slavery. 
It was on the question of slavery that the 
Republican party which now exists was organ- 
izedin 1 it began by merely. resisting 
the extension of slavery and the aggressions 
of the slave power; but the struggle contin- 
ued until they struck at the life of slavery it- 
self. The Republican party took an advance 
step in the election of Lincoln, and the war 
‘for the Union, when the great body of the 
,people in the free and border States deter- 
mined to destroy slavery in order to preserve 
the Republic. Four years of terrible conflict 
wesdlied in the triumph of liberty, aud the 
downfall of slav: struggle of four more 
the thirteenth, four th, 

and fifteenth amendments into the Constitu- 
tion, by which the colored population of the 
country have acquired all the civil and po- 





litical rights which white male citizens en- 


there | joy. The controversy over, slavery with all 


its adjuncts is ended, the great conflict has 
gone into history. What freedom has gained 
will never be lost. They are but an inconsid- 
erable handful who would attempt, under any 
circumstances, to restore the ancient order of 
things. We have crossed the threshold of a 
pew era. Independent men cannot be kept 
within old party lines which are rapidly dis- 
appearing, nor be compelled to quarrel over 
controversies which are irrevocably settled. 
What néw is the order of the day? The 
thread of philosophy which runs through the 
formation, the action, and the destruction of 
the parties I have mentioned, is this: those 
who think alike on the current issues of 
their times, will act together. When these 
issues disappear and new questions come to 
the front, the old parties will break up and 
new political organizations will be formed. 
This is an irrevocable law of progress, which 
statesmen should recognize, and which even 
mere politicians should not ignore. 
CINCINNATI. 


Before the calling of the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, there was a general feeliug that the 
Democratic party was dead and buried; that 
the Republican party, in the complete settle- 
ment of the slavery question, had fulfilled its 
mission, and that the nation had again reached 
one of those points in political history when 
another general re-organization of parties was 
inevitable. The soul of that movement was 
in a simultaneous demand, from all parts of the 
country. not only fer the reform of transient 
abuses, but for some radical steps in progress, 
for some action on some one of the great ques- 
tions of finance, free trade, land monopoly, 
Woman Suffrage, civil service, revenue and 
labor reform. Asa new political party must 
have some live issues on which to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the people, those who went to 
Cincinnati confidently looked for the initiative 
step to be taken in some new direction. 

But the leaders, with the shallow cry, “Any- 
thing to beat Grant,’’ moved by no divine im- 
pulse, held up no banner round which t» rally; 
uttered no watch-word of inspiration; marked 
out no new line of policy; but with signifi- 
cant reservation sent the hungry multitude 
away empty as they came, with a skeleton 
platform of platitudes and a crochety caudi- 
date who surprised everybody, whom neither 
party, under any circumstance, could heartily 
support. In spite of enthusiasm and numbers, 
Cincinnati, captured by a few New York pol- 
iticians, failed to realize the grand opportu- 
nity of the hour, Hadjone vital principle been 
incorporated in the platform, with a candidate 
representing it, Cincinnati would have re- 
sponded in some measure to the demands of 
the hour and secured that success for the Lib- 
eral movement for want of which it now lan- 
guishes and dies. 

Those who now propose to organize the 
party of the future have four more years to 
lay the foundations broad and deep on princi- 
ples, for the popular verdict will be given at 
this time in favor of the continued life of the 
Republican party. The Liberal movement 
loses rather than gains power by the sober 
second thought of the people. No coalition of 
heterogeneous elements, however numerous, 
can be held together by personal ambition or 
antagonism. There must be something more 
inspiring than the common hate of one man, 
whom it is proposed to supplant by another 
equally hated by the mass of his supporters. 

When such men as Charles Sumner, Lyman 
Trumbull, Carl Schurz and Gratz. Brown re- 
pudiated the Republican party, it was sup- 
posed they were tolead the people upward and 
onward to some higher point of political ethics 
than any yet attained under the Republican 
dynasty. But after the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, making a careful comparison of the two 
platforms, the superiority at all points, of the 
Republican over the self-styled Liberal, forced 
the conviction on many unwilling minds that 
the defection of a few leaders was not so much 
a matter of stern principle as personal disap- 
pointment. 

Again, the meagerness of the Liberal follow- 
ers also proves that they have no broad prin- 
ciples, no clarion call to rouse the masses, 
When, in a similar disintegration of parties in 
1856, many Democratic leaders, disgusted with 
the narrow conservatism of their party, joined 
the Whigs in a Republican organization, their 
following was so large and enthusiastic as to 
insure the success of the new party of pro- 
gress. And why? Because they had vital 
principles to advocate; a new blow to strike 
for freedom in the emancipation of a Race, and 
the preservation of the Union. 

The people are not to be caught with chaff. 
The old party cries of corruption, waste, favor- 
itism, reform, are well enough to teach the 
people the necessity of watching their rulers 
atall times; but such abuses occur so uni- 
formly under all dynasties tbat we all under- 
stand that no change of administration can 
remedy them. Nothing short of a regenera- 
tion of the Race can make all rulers thoroughly 
honest, patriotic and magnanimous, for the 
simple reason that they are no better than 
the mass of the people whom they represent 
and from whose ranks they come. 

The Liberal movement, as North Carolina, 
Vermont and Maine show, is only an army of 
officers, no soldiers, the rank and file want- 
ing, mustered to no purpose, to fight no en- 
emy, to explore no country. They came out 
of the Republican party and at once fell be- 
hind it; and, as if grown tired with the forced 
marches of the last twelve years, they now de- 
sire rest and repose, Just the party for the 
Democrats to join, who hate war, reform, 
agitation; and yet they seem to have but lit- 
tle interest in its success. And that is another 
remarkable feature in this new coalition. The 
leaders of the Democracy herein New York— 
and I suppose it is the same every where—seem 
to have but little soul in the canvass. Why 
are none of them on the platform? Where is 
Rochester’s eminent son, Judge Church? He 
has made no speeches yet for Horace Greeley. 
If you say his judicial position forbids, that 
the ermine must not be soiled with political 
contests, then I ask, where has our distin- 
guished statesman, Horatio Seymour, been, 
that he opens his mouth now for the first time 
after his candidate has ween five months in 
the field? Where is Governor Hoffman? 
Where is Samuel J. Tilden? Why were none 
of these at the great meeting held in the city 
of New York a few days since? 

If the Liberals trust to the zeal of the Dem- 
ocracy for their success, their defeat in No- 
vember is certain, for thus far they have man- 
ifested no interest in the canvass. If they 
trust to any large following of disaffected Re- 





publicans, their prospects are equally hopeless 


for the vote, thus far, in State elections shows 
that the Republican majorities remain intact. 
There never has been a stronger party in this 
country than t ublican party is to-day, 
and deservedly so; for its record isa grand 
one, and so long as it continues to broaden its 
platforms and liberalize its action, it will con- 
tinue in power. 

The Democratic party, with a few brief in- 
terregnums, ruled this country near sixty 
years. Butin its earlydays it was the party 
of progress and reform—the party that ex- 
tended the right of suffrage, abolished im- 
prisonment for debt and property qualifica- 
tions for office, and liberalized the naturaliza- 
tion laws. But the moment it grew conser- 
vative, and refused to carry its grand princi- 
se of liberty and equality for all men to their 

ogical results, and united with Southern aris- 
tocrats to maintain the system of slavery, 
its sun went down to rise no more forever. 
The Republican ty was,in respect to its 
principles and policies, the successor and sub- 
stitute for the old Jeffersonian party, claimed 
by the Democrats as their ancestors. Like 
that, it became the radical and progressive or- 
ganization of its era; while on the other hand 
the so-called Democratic party, since the days 
of Jackson, had ceased to be either radical or 
ning tome had become timid and time serv- 
ng, was averse to new ideas, was always look- 
ing backward instead of forward, till, taking 
to itself the name of conservative, it has lat- 
terly wandered mournfully among the tombs 
of its forefathers, crying and cutting itself with 
the grave stones of dead issues. 

The changed position of the two parties was 
illustrated by Mr. Lincoln in his character- 
istic, quaint way. While he was president, he 
was invited to a meeting to celebrate the 
birthday of Jefferson. Unable to attend, he 
sent a letter wherein he stated that the atti- 
tude of the two existing parties, when viewed 
in the light of the past political hist@ty of thre 
country, reminded him of the situation of two 
men “out in Illinois,” who, at the end of a 
long pugilistic coutest, found that each com- 
batant had fought himself out of his own coat 
into the coat of his antagonist. This is true 
to the letter; for to dismiss the figure and the 
story, the Republicans of to-day stand where 
the Democrats did in their earlier and better 
days, when they were bold, liberal and progres- 
sive; while the Democrats of our time have 
fallen back to the ground occupied by the 
ancient Federalists and like them are cowardly, 
conservative, re-actionary and, to make their 
last state worse than their first, the Demo- 
crats of 1872, in a spasm of despair, have com- 
mitted the exquisitely absurd blunder of pla- 
cing themselves under the lead of a presiden- 
tial candidate who never held any principles 
incommon with old fashioned Democrats, or 
new fashioned Democrats, but has been the 


of Jefferson and Jackson, of Polk and Bu- 
chanan. In view of all this, the feeling of rev- 
erence for party ancestry is as absurd as that 
of the aristocrat who prides himself upon hjs 
grandfather, who was the son of a tallow chan- 
dler, or scorns the poor tutor whose grand- 
father was theson of alord with vast pos- 
sessions. It is not because I am a stickler 
for party loyalty that I condemn the Tam- 
many coalition, but because it is a forced union 
of incongruous factions, based on motives of 
policy. No love or principle binds the par- 
ties together, and if by any blunder the Amer- 
ican people should declare the bans of appro- 
val in November, they would ery loudly for 
divorce before the new year dawned upon us. 

The Liberal movement, as at present or- 
ganized, w:ll prove an utter failure for two rea- 
sons already stated :— 

First—It is inspired by no grand and lofty 
principle. 

Second—Its presidential candidate is not an 
appropriate leader. 

How trivial appears the talk of nepotism, 
civil service reform, revision of the tariff, and 
topics of that grade, when compared with the 
great questions of the non-extension and over- 
throw of slavery, and the preservation of the 
Union, which shook the two hemispheres a 
few years ago Is it because there are no oth- 
er great questions looming up in the political 
horizon, that the Liberals and Democrats in 
their journals and speeches are forced to dwell 
on Republican frauds, on General Grant's fam- 
ily aflairs, his cottage by the sea, bull pups and 
cigars ? 

As to Mr. Greeley, he joined the battle 


ridicule and had killed the Whig party. Then 
he fought well to the end, so wel! that he 
seems to have exhausted all the reformatory 
material there was iv him. In truth, there is 
only a given quantity of the reformatory ele- 
ment in each person, and Mr. Greeley, I think, 
used his ail up in General Grant’s election, 
The New York Sun must have seen this when 
its editor, after having Mr. Greeley’s name at 
the head of its columns as a presidential can- 
didate for twelve months, unfurtunately took 
it Lown not long before the call was issued for 
the Cincinnati convention. This is the con- 
clusion of the Sun’s two-column funeral ora- 
tion over the Chappaqua Sage when it drew 
his remains out of the fight. On reviewing 


wre ge Mr. Dana said: “in view of these 
acts, we do not think Dr. Greeley ought to be 
counted upon to lead in the national reform 
movement... . The cause of reform demands 
a bolder spirit and a different policy in its 
leader. If the republic is to be saved from cor- 
ruption and robbery, the work must be done 
by sharper remedies and more heroic treat- 
ment; and, we say it with regret, the nation- 
al reformers must rally around some other 

residential candidate than Hprace Greeley.” 
Thus spake the New York Sun. Accepting 
this as correct, then it is not the Republican 
party that has completed its mission, but rath- 
er Mr. Greeley, his. The Golden Age, another 
journal now supporting Mr. Greeley, said only 
one year ago, in closing up a sharp controversy 
with him on the woman movement: “No 
public man in America has done or undone so 
much good to his country as Horace Greeley ; 
and his present daily, bitter, and incessant 
hostility towards the movement for woman’s 
entranchisement bids fair to make a total de- 
struction of one of the greatest reputations 
which any American ever built up or pulled 
down with his own hands.” 

This is a sample of the moderately expressed 
opinions of those uow supporting Mr. Greeley. 

o nominee ever befure occupied so anoma- 
lous a position at the head of a coalition of 
such incongruous factions! What can be 
hoped of a movement whose candidate is una- 
ble to kindle one genuine glow of enthusiasm 





in the hearts of his followers ? 


life-long opponent of the creed and measures, 


against slavery after it had passed the stage of 


Mr. Greeley’s career and the hard contests in | 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


One of the main objections of the Greeley 
Democrats to the Republicans is that while 
the former are trying “to clasp bands across 
the bloody chasm,” the latter are aiming to 
stp alive | ——ee rd = war. Ina 
‘amous speech at Live » forty years » 
Lord Brougham declared war to be ithe rent. 
est curse of the human race, and the greatest 
crime, because its execrable name involves 
every other crime.’ Surely no man would 
stand guiltless at the bar of history or the bar 
of God for plunging his country into a calami- 
tous civil war like ours, or keeping it there 
one moment longer than was necessary to se- 
cure a lasting peace. Let me ask, then, what 
were the most potent of all influences that 
encouraged the South to go into rebellion and 
take up arms against the government? I an- 
swer, The Democracy of the North, and the 
editor of the Tribune. In the early winter of 
1860, the Northern Democrats, speaking 
through their journals, their orators, aud Pres- 
ident Buchanan’s annua! message to Congress, 
said tothe Southern States: “If you see fit 
to secede from the Union, there is no provision 
in the Constitution which authorizes your 
coercion into submission.’”’ In the first 
month of the same gloomy winter, Horace 
Greeley, fresh from a triumphant contest for 
the election of Lincoln, spake through his 
great journal to the same Southern States, 
saying, in substance, “If you choose to with- 
draw from the Union, go in peace.” In a 
word, history records that Northern Demo- 
crats lured the South to the brink of the awful 
chasm, and the editor of the Tribune bade 
them pigpse in. Asto the objection that, by 
urging re-election of General Grant, the 
Republicans are aiming to perpetuate the ani- 
mosities of the war, this seems to me to be the 
only way to secure and maintain the best re- 
sulls of peace, 

The bones of our kindred who fell in defense 
of law and order, union and liberty, mingle 
with the soil of every State from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande; and by all that is sacred in 
their memory, sufferivg and death, let us see 
that the triumphs of the war and the peace 
alike, shall be secured there by protecting the 
inalienable rights of man. 

Surely the considerate men of the South 
cannot wish to place themselves again under 
the guidance of the Davises, the Vances and 
the Hunters, and be once more led by them 
toruin. They must prefer the firm rule of 
the present administration, which brings them 
law and order, And as to those special griev- 
ances of which Southern Democrats complain 
—the Ku-Klux laws, the election erforcement 
act, negro supremacy and even the carpet- bag 
governments—they cannot forget that these 
measures owe their existence a thousand 
times more to Mr. Greeley’s pen than to Gen- 
eral Grant’s sword,and that to this hour 
they are the favored measures of Greeley’s 
chief defender, and Grant’s chief defamer, 
Charles Sumner. Again, I do not share the 
fears I hear so confidently expressed, that, if 
General Grant is re-elected, we shall be cov- 
erned by a military despotism, or that if Hor- 
ace Greeley is elected we shall have slavy- 
ery re-established, a financial panic, the wo- 
men all turned out of the departments of 
Washington, &c., &c., for our presidents have 
no such power for evil. 

Those who have watched our political ten- 
dencies see that the power of this nation is 
gradually centering in the House of Represen- 
tatives, just as in England in the House of 
Commons, the natural result of a more gener- 
al diffusion of knowledge, of our system of 
free schools, which in time will secure univer- 
sal education. Our school house, not the 
army and navy, is the chief arm of power to 
protect our free institutions. Every well-in- 
formed, conscientious teacher is of more value 
to this nation than a dozen major generals. 
In the old world, on every hill-top, you behold 
the palace homes of lords, nobles and kings, 
with boundless parks and gardens, while the 
masses are crowded no one knows where; as 
if for the few only the sun shore and the earth 
smiled with rich harvests. But here, from 
Maine to California, the stateliest palace you 
see on the highest point in every village is the 
school-house, filled with the children of the 
laborer as well as the legislator, looking wown 
on the humble dwelling of presidents, sena- 
tors, judges and congressmen, symbols every- 
where of the liberty and equality of the peo- 
ple. To-day, the laborer in the marts of trade 
Is discussing the principles of government. 
To-day, woman at the fireside is talking of 
finance, free-trade, land monopoly and civil 
service reform; and the children are learning 
the catechism of political economy. Hence 
our Boutwells, in another generation, will not 
talk of specie payment, nor our Greeleys of 
protection. Have no fears, now that the 
school-master is abroad, of military despotism ; 
for science and industry in the workshops of 
nature are to-day forging the scepters that 
must soon rule the world. Neither have I any 
fears as to the exercise of federal power in the 
protection of the rights of citizens in the sev- 
| eral States. We are citizens, one and all, first 
| of the United States, and claim the protection 
of the national flag for our natural rights in 
every latitude and longitude on sea and land, 
| Local authorities may regulate the exercise 
| of these rights, they may settle all questions 
of property, but the inalienable personal rights 
of citizenship should be declared by the con- 
stitution, interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
protected by Congress, and enforced by the arm 
| of the executive. It is nonsense to talk of 

State rights, when fundamental questions of 
| personal liberties are at stake. I feel much on 
this point, because the women of the country 
are to-day asking of Congress the same protec- 
tion under United States law now guaranteed 
to the freedman of the South, I should far 
rather have my rights as a citizen defined by 
Congress and the Supreme Court, than by 
State authority ; for in the one case my judges 
are the best minds in the country, while in 
the other case they are the ignorant, preju- 
diceé riff-raff of towns, counties and districts, 
When black men and all women are every- 
where as well protected in their personal 
rights as white men, their political status as 
citizens fully recognized, it will be time 
enough to trouble ourselves about the rights 
of States. Take care of individuals, and the 
States will take care of themselves. 

The Republicau party has had a long lite 
and a glorious record, and now I ask it to per- 
petuate its life and complete its record by car- 
rying out its grand principles uf “equal rights 
to all,” to their logical results, and thus se- 
cure to the women of the nation their rights 











of citizenship. 
It would read well on the page of history, 





that the same party which, with its right 
struck the chains from four million slaves, 
stretched forth its left hand, in the same Ye. 
riod, and enfranchised fifteen million women 
of a ~~ 

en the publican party at Philadel. 
phia adopted the foartesnth plank gw 
platform, pledging for the rights of women 
‘respectful consideration,” they foreshadowed 
the next great political issue. 

This plank, upheld by the letters of the 
nominees, and the recent action of Republi. 
cans at a State convention in Massachusetts 
is sufficiently significant to arouse the enthy.- 
siasm of the women of the country for the 
success of the party that has been first to ip. 


| scribe woman on its banner. 


And I am here to-night to urge the women 
of Monroe County to use all their influence 
for the triumph of the party that proposes 
still further progress. * Remember that Repub. 
licans gave personal freedom to two million 
women on Southern plantations, and that Re- 
publicans have modified the laws for women 
in many States. They have appointed hun- 
dreds of women notaries and post- mistresses 
all over the country. A Republican governor 
has defended and maintained Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming, and Republican committees at 
Washington have listened respectfully to our 
memorials three years in succession, and care. 
fully reported thereon. Benjamin F. Butler’s 
able minority report, showing women to be 
citizens, possessed under tbe federal constity- 
tion of all the rights of citizenship, is a tyi- 
umphant argament in favor ot her enfranchise- 
ment, which those opposed to the idea would 
find it difficult to answer. 

Gen. Grant has gilded his administration 
with many acts of justice and generosity to- 
ward woman, North and South, and enry 
Wilson has been one of the most faithful and 
out-spoken friends of our cause, ofttimes 
speaking on our platforms, and presiding in our 
conventions, Let us then manifest our grat- 
itude by a cordial support of the party that 
has taken the initiative step on this question. 
Though not yet permitted to vote, we can do 
much to influence an election. Woman’s 
power is great in arousing enthusiasm for any 
cause—at the social board, at the fireside, 
singing the songs of freedom, in patriotic con- 
versatiou with neighbors, by her presence in 
political meetings, by appeals in our journals, 
by public speeches—every where, by pen and 
tongue, aS taste or genius may dictate, As 
women suffer equally with men alli the evils 
of bad government, they have equal interest 
in maintaining Republican institutions and 
inspiring a progressive liberal policy. 

Let no womai avoid national questions, be- 
cause, on the one hand, she thinks them be- 
yond her comprehension, or, on the other, 
unworthy of her consideration. We have 
heard so much talk of “the muddy pool of pol- 
ities,’ that we have lost sight of the dignity 
and grandeur of the experiment we are to-day 
making of self-government—and the power of 
the ballot, that scepter of royalty in the hand 
of every American citizea, by which all social, 
religious, aud political questions may be ad- 
justed. Let it be our work, women of the Re- 
public, to lift politics into the higher atmos- 
sphere of morals and religion, and help to ed- 
ucate the world into the true science of gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

REV, OLYMPIA BROWN. 

Mrs. Stanton said that she dves not wish 
to go disfranchised iuto the Kingdom of 
Heaven. There cannot be any Kingdom of 
Heaven, either here or hereafter, or anywhere 
else, where women are disfrauchised. | Laugh- 
ter.| 1 am satisfied that hereafter in these 
United States there will be no kingdom on 
the earth fur any party that is opposed, by its 
principles and practical results, to the enfran- 
chisement of women. |Great Applause.] I 
believe the Democratic aud Liberal Republi- 
can party will find that out, on the 5th day of 
next November. [Applause. | 

1 have somewhere read the story of two 
assemblymen, who voted for the passage of a 
certain bill. On walking out arm in arm into 
the street, one said, “I am so ashamed of my- 
self for having voted for that bill, that I ought 
to be kicked.”” |Laughter.] “1 feel the same 
way,’ replied his companion—“let’s go up this 
alley and kick one another ;” so up they went, 
and a vigorous kicking was indulged in by 
both, probably to their great satisfaction. 
[Laughter.| I think thatis exactly the way 
the Democratic party and the Liberal Repub- 
licans will feel, when the 5th of November 
next shows them to be defeated: they will 
want to kick each other to death, Not be- 
cause they have been beateun—oh, no, there 
is no disgrace in defeat—but because they 
united tofMther to do a mean thing [great 
laughter and continued applause]; because 
they have been sailing together under false 
colors. We public speakers think it is a 
mean thing to steal each other’s thunder. I 
say these people have stolen the thunder of 
the Republican party, for has not the Republi- 
can party been blowing about liberty, progress, 
reform, etc., for the past twelve years; has 
not it been our stock in trade? And now to 
have these Democrats come up and label 
themselves Liberal Republicans and progres- 
sives. I call ita mean thing. |Applause.| 
We Republicans can afford to boast of liber- 
ality, progression, reform, progress, for we 
have been educated up to it by a hundred 
battles bravely fought for liberty; but here 
are these people who have been in the way 
of progress, opposed to every liberal move- 
meut—here they are, coming out and assum- 
ing these names. Like the old story of the 
ass that put the lion’s skin on, the ears would 
stick out and show him to be an ass still. 
| Laughter. | 

They say their business is reform—that they 
are the party of progress!!! They remind me 
of the old story of the lexicographers, who 
came together to define the crab. They de- 
fined it as a small, red fish that walks back- 
ward. They were very well satisfied until the 
great naturalist, Cuvier, came in and told 
them their definition was very good—very 
good, except that the crab was not a fish, 1s 
not red, and does not walk backward. These 
people are not reformers, are not progressive 
and are not liberal, and with those exceptions, 
and with those supports taken from them, 
their title does well for them. |Laughter and 
applause.| They are neither liberal nor re- 
formatory, but we did expect they would be. 
We expected something trom the Cincinnati 
Convention very liberal and reformatory. 
Prayers went up to Heaven, that when this 
Cincinnati Convention should meet, there 
would be a step taken in advance. We eX- 
pected great principles would be announced 





to the world, emanating from that convention. 
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At last a declaration of these principles came. 
These people having met at Cincinnati, in long 
and painful labor, the mountain did bring forth 
a mouse at last and made the platform of the 
Liberai Republican party, which did not an- 
pounce one single advanced principle. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.| It proposed to advance no 

dor great work for humanity, but bor- 
rowed all the advanced doctrines there are in 
the platform from the old Republican plat- 
form of the previous year. Having initiated 
such a platform they feel satisfied. It reminds 
me of the books I have seen in certain libra- 
ries, called skeleton sermons, and there you 
may find a dozen various sermons buried in 
the dusty tomes, which sermons are left to be 
filled out, according to the taste of the cler- 
gymen who consult them. So with this par- 
ty; just leave off the words, Democrat and 
Republican, or fill it out as you please. | Laugh- 
ter.| So much for their platform, and as 
much for their candidate. Need I say any- 
thing here about Horace Greeley? You all 
know what Horace Greeley is. You have all 
known him in the past, and all know that he 
has changed his mind on every possible sub- 
ject upon which he could have any mind. 
|Laughter.| If it had been possible for him 
to have been president of the United States, 
ijt would have been before 1872, |Applause.| 
Aman who changes his mind so often, and 
on such a variety of subjects, betrays a lack 
of determination and fixedness of purpose. 
Should then I ask, ‘Is he fit to administer the 
affairs of such a nation as ours? he fit to be 
the leader of such a people as the people of 
the United States make to-day? I know no 
respect in which Horace Greeley is worthy to 
be made the president of the United States. 
{Applause.] Indeed it seems to me to be the 
most unfortunate choice that could have been 
made. It reminds me of au ancient fable, fa- 
mi.iar to me and I presume equally so to you, 
of the trees going out together, to elect aking. 
They called upon the Olive to reigu over them, 
but the Olive declined, saying: “Shall I leave 
my fatness whereby I honor God and man to 
reign over you? No, surely.’? They called 
upon the vine, but the vine, answering, said: 
“Shall I leave my wine, which cheers the heart 
of man, to reign over you trees? Nay.” 
They called upon the fig-tree, and asked it to 
reign over them, but the fig tree replied, “Shall 
I leave my sweetuess and fruit, to reign over 
you? No.” Notuntil they called upon the 
bramble, did they find one who consented to 
reigu over them. 

At Cincinnati, they chose a bramble, after 
looking everywhere else. The Convention 
met, upon the last resort—in that case they 
could not help themselves; it was all they did, 
and it was all they could do—when a promi- 
nent leader of the Liberal Republican move- 
ment has said, that all they wanted is organi- 
zation, work and a competent paper, but there 
are lacking to them a cause and a candidate. 
Without a cause, a candidate, a paper, work 
and organization, what can they do? 

They make a great ery about finances, I 
know that every business man will bear tes- 
timony to the fact that the business affairs of 
the nation have been placed on a sure, solid 
foundation during the administration of the 
last four years. Every business man around 
me will say that theze finances will be more 
secure by continuing the present administra- 
tion than by bringing into power the whims 
and theories of such a changeable man as 
Horace Greeley. 

“Better bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

If our business is doing weli, better go on 
as we are, than to take any theories of which we 
cannot imagine what their purpose or inteut 
may be. |Applause.| Military despotism is 
another cry that we have up and down the 
land; they think Grant is adespot. Through 
all his administration we see repeated acts of 
forgiveness; we see the results of this forgive- 
ness, which is talked so much about by the Lib- 
eral Republicaus. 1 look back to that time 
when that company of starved, wearied reb- 
els were surrounded by General Grant and 
his army, aud when, standing there, with his 
guus pointing toward the rebels, it was in his 
power to have wiped them out in one deluge 
of blood. I remember when Grant at that 
time sent such generous promises of peace, 
that Lee himself was astonished, and glad to 
accept them. Aud when that army passed in 
review before the troops of the North, there 
was not from all that multitude, one base re- 
proach, not one sneer, not one scoff. The 
company was received with military honors, 
and when Geueral Lee himself came up to 
present his sword, Grant begged him to keep 
it. Not only that, but when his starved com- 
pany sat down, having been without food for 
days, Grant, himself being scant of supplies, 
divided with the poor men who had just sur- 
rendered. Thus peace was made—military 
despot indeed!! forgiving his enemies, while 
their swords were dripping with the blood of 
our nation, When has it ever been found 
that a military despot has received his ene- 
mies with kinduess? This is all nonsense; 
there is no truth or justice in all this talk 
about despotism. They find fault with Grant’s 
frieuds. Who are his friends? I call to your 
minds to-night the numbers of those dear and 
brave men who poured out their very life’s 
blood fur this nation; those men, the brave 
comrades of the noble president, who laid 
down their lives for liberty; their shades are 
gone, even now I think they are looking down 
upon this scene aud contest, and every one 
of them is a friend of Grant. I go up and 
down this land, and everywhere I meet aman 
who bears on his body the scars of many bat- 
tles, who has lost an arm or a limb for liber- 
ty, find a friend of Grant. |Applause.| I re- 
member when the veteran soldiers and sailors 
met at Pittsburg to celebrate the battle of 
Antietam, there were the triends of Grant all 
over this great country; his friends are scat- 
tered in cottages, aud the poor widows who 
have given all for their country, that which 


_Was dearer to them than their life’s blood; 


they are the friends of Grant. I see here, 
men—veterans—who for the past thirty years 
have held the banuer of liberty, and advocat- 
ed liverty and eform amid the contumely of 
people, aud they are the friends of Grant. 
These friends—women, soldiers, sailors, hon- 
est men, food men, brave men, wherever you 
find them, are the friends of Grant. [Ap- 
plause.| Who are his enemies? They are 
those men who acted in combination to take 
the life of the nation. They are those who 
Were at a sate distance from all danger in edi- 
torial sanctums, writing leading articles, just 
as Horace Greeley did all through the war. 
dLaughter. | I kuow of no enemies of Grant 
Save those who dreaded the advancement of 





freedom ; and who are frightened at the name 
of liberty. What are the prospects of the fu- 
ture of this coalition party; of this Greeley 
company? Every man will tell you what their 
prospects are, and what has been the result 
wherever they have had power. 

There is Charles Summer, the greatest man 
of all,running away to Europe—afraid and 
unable to meet the contest, saying, What can 
Ido? I cannot go forward because the Dem- 
ocratic party Ye + I cannot go backward 
because the Republican party has repudiated 
me; I have lost the respect and confidence of 
the American people. And so he ran away. 
[Great laughter and applause.] The confes- 
sion which Sumner has made might well be 
made by every man in that body. There is no 
place for these men ; they are destined to death, 
politically, and that soon; fur they have thrust 
themselves in the way of progress. If there is 
anything that is dear to the hearts of the 
American people, that word is progress. If 
there is a term that will rally and call together, 
that term or word is reform, and all the pro- 
gress — have been able to make so far, has 
been made by the use of these terms, “Progress 
and Reform.” [Cheers.] Men and women 
understand what reform means. They are 
not to be deluded by mere words, They un- 
derstand that the motto of the Republican par- 
ty is progress. I need not rehearse all that the 
Republican party has done. I need not speak 
of its victories and hopes to-night. For twelve 
years past, every year has borne some good 
fruit, some noble victory achieved for liberty 
and humanity. I will only add one word to 
what has been said in reference to the glory 
which must attach to the Republican party for 
having ensured and guaranteed liberty and 
eufranchisement to every person born within 
the limits of the United States. I will only 
speak of the liberty of suffrage guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which we owe to 
the Republican party. It has planted itself 
right on this great question of the enfranchise- 
ment of women. It has crossed the Rubicon, 
and there is vo turning back. The die was 
cast when they inserted that splinter at Phila- 
delphia. The Republican party’s course must 
be onward, upward, to victory! Onward, till 
every man and woman in the land is protected 
in the necessary right of suffrage! Upward, 
until it has secured the election of Gen. Grant. 
{t isa glorious opportunity that is afforded the 
Republican party. Never was such an oppor- 
tunity given before. Never was there a time 
when there was such an opportunity given a 
party, to make itself honored through all Ages, 
by emancipating so large a class of citizens as 
now. Let the Republican party do its duty; 
let it come forward and hear the complaint of 
the women, which is that they are not free— 
free to do their duty to liberty and truth. It 
is for the Republican party to be the party of 
prog:ess in the future; therefore I ask you to 
do your duty for that party, in this, its hour 
of trial—at this time when the people are to 
see whether progress shall continue or wheth- 
er conservatism shall rule. It is for you to do 
—to be up and working. I would have the 
women work. 

Mrs. Stanton has spoken about waiting four 
years. No, no! The women of this nation 
are not going to wait another four years. Go 
and register your names. ‘The Republican par- 
ty will not cast you off. Cast your votes for 
the brave general and true man—the tried 
President. I ask you in this hour to be true 
to the great pricciples for which we have been 
working so long. See to it that you make 
your influence felt in this campaign. Show 
every man in your vicinity that you are deep- 
ly interested in this campaign; that Woman 
Suffrage is at stake, and not merely the well- 
being of women in the future, but of men also. 
The very permanency of the nation depends 
upon this election. Forget your old sympa- 
thies—forget the past. Mrs. Stanton has sym- 
pathized with the Democrats. I have sympa- 
thized with them myself, when I have seen 
them defeated. |Laughter.] 

Others have had political sympathies—we 
have sheltered ourselves under a name, We 
could not help our sympatby, for that is part 
of women’s nature. Make an end of your 
sympathies—tread them beneath your feet :— 


“Up and tread beneath your feet, 
Every code by party spun, 
Let your hearts together beat 
As the heart of one. 


Banks, stocks and trade, will rise or fall; 
Freedom asks your common aid, 
Give it one and all.” 


It is sometimes said that Republics are un- 
grateful—show that you are not ungrateful to 
the brave man who in our next hour of peril 
shall lead us on to victory, Show that you 
are not ungrateful to the man who to-day sits 
in the presidential chair, which he honors by 
his wisdom, modesty and moderation. |Great 
Applause. | 

The chairman then declared the meeting 
adjourned and the great audience slowly dis- 
persed. 

The above report, is copied from the Roches- 
ter Evening Express. The Rochester Demo- 
erat and Chronicle also gives a full report of 
the meeting, and says:— 

The Republican meeting announced to be 
held under the auspices of women in favor of 
the success of the party took place at Corin- 
thian hall last nigut. lu numbers,enthusiasm 
and success there has thus far been nothing in 
the canvass like it on either side. There was 
little of the ordinary means of kindling excite- 
ment made use of on this occasion. There 
was no torchlight procession, no music to at- 
tract attendance; yet long before the hour for 
the commencement of the speaking, the hall 
was filled to overflowing. The platform and 
every available inch of room in the building 
was occupied. Almost as mauy were forced 
tw go away without fiuding eutrauce as com- 
posed the audience. The assemblage resem- 
bled a crowd gathered to listen to a favorite 
lecturer, rather that to attend a political dis- 
cussion. The sexes were about equally repre- 
sented, and all preserved the greatest good hu- 
mor throughout the meeting, notwithstanding 
the many discomforts occasioned by the crush. 
There was a little disorder about the doors 
that perhaps was unavoidable. 


We congratulate the New York State Re- 
publican Committee, under whose auspices 
this meeting was organized, upon the brilliant 


success of their wise political experiment. |. 


Twenty-five such meetings will carry New 
York, Mr. Greeley’s own State, for Grant and 
Wilson. Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Gage, Olympia 








Brown, and Susan B. Anthony can defeat the 
Liberal Republican Coalition in the home of 
Senator Fenton and Horatio Seymour. Let 
these meetings be held; Woman's influence 
wili settle the question. 





——— 


HUMOROUS. 


Doat-age—the age of infancy. 

Power of evil—A power of attorney. 

In Arizona there are “many men of many 
mines.” 

If you want to know whether a tree is hol- 
Ow or not, ax it. 

The children say it’s scold weather always 
when house-cleaning is going on. 

Father Hyacinthe has married a corset ma- 
aes, who naturally thus becomes his stay in 

e. 





The Saturday Night of Cincinnati says the 
at. aaa of that city are getting up a 
wring. 


Mrs. Partington is much harassed because 
some folks call her a “blue net,’’ when she al- 
ways was a “bronze.” 

The Boston Post calls Wilson the “great 
brogander.’’ Never mind, he is shoe-er to be 
elected, adds theNew Bedford Mercury. 


“Talk about the laws of death,” exclaimed 
a mau who was living with his third scolding 
wife, “I tell you they're no touch to the jaws 
of life.” 

Advertisers are adepts of ambiguity. A 
lady advertises her desire to obtain a hus- 
band “with a Roman nose having strong re- 
ligious tendencies,’’ 


A paper recently alluded to a man as a ‘‘bat- 
tle-scared veteran.” The compositor was so 
agitated when the editor made him correct it, 
that he changed it to “bottle-scarred”’ veteran 
And still the veteran in question was not 
satisfied. 


“May I leave afew tracts?” asked a travel- 
ing quack doctor of a lady who responded to 
his knock. “Leave some tracks? Certainly 
you may,” sail she, looking at him most be- 
nighnly over her specs; “leave them with the 
heel toward the house, if you please.” 

Children invent curious etymologies. Some 
one sends us this: “Come, come!’ said a 


| distracted father who endured the children’s 


noise on Christmas day till patience ceased 
to be a virtue, “‘there’s no reason why you 
should scream and holla so,’’ “Why, father,” 
said one of the little fellows, “don’t you know 
this is a Hollerday?” 


The most extraordinary instance of pa” 
tience on record is that of an American judge 
who listened silently for two days while acou- 
ple of wordy lawyers contended about the con- 
struction of an act of the Legislature, and 
then ended the controversy by quietly re- 
marking, “Gentlemen, the law is repealed.” 


A lazy dyspeptic was bewailing his own mis- 
fortunes, and speaking with a friend on the 
latter’s hearty appearance. ‘‘What do you do 
to make yourself so strong and healthy?” in- 
quired the dyspeptic. ‘Live on fruit alone,” 
answered the friend. “What kind of fruit ?” 
The fruit of industry; and I am never troubled 
with indigestion.” 

It is dangerous to live in a country that is 
too prolific—Santa Barbara, for example. 
Any place subject to a catastrophe like the fol- 
lowing should be avoided as a residence. A 
singular acecident recently occurred at Santa 
Barbara, by which one, Mr. Short, nearly lost 
his life. As he was working on a side hill on 
his place, an immense water-mellon, weighing 
eighty-six pounds, broke loose from the vine, 
and came thundering down the hill in his di- 
rection. He endeavored to escape from its 
track, but was prevented by becoming en- 
tangled in the vines. On came the mellon 
with fearful velocity, and striking Mr. Short, 
threw him to the earth, and rolled over his 
pues body. By the most singular fortune 

e escaped with his life, and with only a se- 
vere injury to his legs. 








TO CAPITALISTS. 


(a “Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of.lowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 
LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Just Published! A Most Brilliant Work! 
Gems of Strauss! 


The publishers offer to the public this unique and 
most attractive collection, brought out, as one may 
say, under the eye of the great composer, and con- 
talning his very best works. It is embellished with a 
fine 


PORTRAIT OF STRAUSS, 
And contains the prime faverites, 


Artist Life, Blue Danube, Barring» Bellis, 
Manhattan, 1001 Nights, Wiemer 
Ben-bens, Pizzicate, Wine, 
Women and Seng, New 
Annen, 

And many other row | ood Waltzes, Polkas, Qua- 

drilles, Mazurkas, &c., filling altogether 


225 LARGE MUSIC PAGES! 


The “first applause” on its appearance warns us 
that the fine book is to be inevitably ALL THz Fasu- 
10N the present season Price, $2,560 in boards; 
$3.00 in cloth. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Has no superior: 
Our Church Music Book, THE STANDARD. 
$1.50. 
Specimen copies sent, for the present, postpaid, for 
sid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Sept. 28. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Otfice=--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M, to4 P.M., SATURDA? 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 








SEPTEMBER, 1872. 
J. LOVEJOY & SONS 


HAVE NOW IN STORE 


ENGLISH CARPETS, 


— OF THE — 


———— 


NEWEST DFSIGNS, 


— AND — 
BEST QUALITIES, 


Many of these Patterns are cxclusively 
their own, and are selected especially for 
retail trade, and include 


Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 
Brussels, and 
Tapestries 


AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


INGRAIN CARPETING. 


14 SUMMER STREET. 
Sept 28 


NEW CARPETS 


AT LOWFST PRICES. 


Additions by Every Steamer ! 


THE LARGEST STOCK. 


— OF — 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 
Rich, Elegant, & Low-priced. 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET. 
THE LARGEST 
CROCKERY 


— AND— 
IN BOSTON. 
(FIVE STORIES AND BASEMENT.) 

Read what the principal papers published in Boston 
dnd vicinity say of it and of the proprietors : 

A large and fine assortment. — Boston Journal. 

A tine, large, and well-selected stock.—VPloughman. 

An elegant store, thoroughly stocked. 
man. 

We never saw a larger or better stock.—Quincy Pa- 








orking- 


riot. 
The public believe in them.—Gazette. 
per sell at prices that cannot fail to suit.—Hxpress. 
Their trade is fir:t-class.— Traveller. 
Fe offer rare inducements.—Roxbury Gazette. 
Their stock is one of the most complete and varied 
in the city.—N. H. Farmer. 
Appreciated by the public. —Jnde ent. 
A thoroughly ReviaB_e firm.—Christian Era, 
They have a full assortment.— Watchman and Re- 
lector. 
A A fine, spacious store, well stocked.— Boston Times. 
We can heartily advise our readers to pay a visit to 
this establishment.— Boston News. 
The best place to buy all the numerous articles in 
their line.— Advertiser. 
The prices at Guy & Brothers will astonish all.— 
Courier. 
A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnishing 
goods, at most reasonable prices.— Boston Post. 
Their set of 180 pieces, for those just commencin, 
Se ial attention.--Cherud. 
Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
Grameen will do well to call at Guy & Brothers.— 
Tniversalist. 
A very extensive and well-selected stock.— Recorder. 
They are thoroughly reliable.—Zion’s Herald. 
Extensive assortment.— Newton Journal. 
Their store is well worth a ht ay fy ationalist. 
Almost endless variety.— Boston Daily Globe. 
We heartily agree with the indorsements given 
them by so many of our contemporaries.— The Chris- 
tian Register. 


Horse-cars from all the depots pass within a few 
steps of our store. 
he public are invited to call. We never ask people 
to buy, but are pl to show our goods. 
Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure, 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 and 35 BEDFORD STREET, Bos:on. 
Sept 28 lm 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Hu- 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





loopy for OME YeAF..... 6.6. e cee eeeeeeceseeeeee $ 8 00 
4copies “ © | crccddecsdnes cots obecncenee’ 11 00 
6 copies ‘ OF: Rabie bee tencedabdblssevecces 15 00 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 
ter-ap OF CUD). 0.00 ccccccccccccccscssccccece 1 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up Of Club). ......6.. cece cece eeeeees 21 w 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this nunfber of the MaGazInz. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either ot 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Canoe, called “The Changed 


Crosses” ...cccccreccecscocccceseosss Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. ......---- « 15 0 
silver-plated Cake Basket............. ** 20 00 
1 “ Fruit Stand .......+..++- és 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoous, or 
BOG. ince vives ccccccccvececcovccess a 120 
And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 


All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenuc. corns 
Sth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinkes » 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary eae 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 


‘ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abead 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sew 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 8 d Av New York City. 








Wuirs’s SPECIALTY FoR Dysrzrsia.—Symptome 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, im- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveneas, and loss of appetite, owing to unuat 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and fu-red tongue, 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for coasumption, while & 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and @epres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if negleet 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
‘‘White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washingtem 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. Fee 
sale by all druggists. July 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCELS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), a 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of alb kind» 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate, 
Copying done with neatness aud dispatch. 
“me G. STEVENS. Mary E S?xevawe 
an. 21. ‘ 


Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds? 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Platesf 
Address F. K.- PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS, 
600 Acres; 2ist year; 12 Greenhouses. 

Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; 3 y. $40; 4y. $a. 
Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. See 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 

THE OLD LNDIAN DOCTOR, 

So Much Celebrated for his Remarkabie Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 72B 
Washi mn street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

‘Tnoew wo HAVE Faiuseyv TO BE CURLY BY UTED 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALB 
ON DR. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consunlted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan. 27,72. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
6Gs1l TREMONT Sr .. 
Gives particular attention lo the Diseases og 


Women. 


Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A, M. and 2to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. Des 
May 18, SECRETARY. 6m 




















SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This ine is a representative Western 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
a place in the literary ranks before unoceupied ; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choive stories, fine- 
goons and essays, fashion, henseveaping and garden- 
ng departments, and spicy editorials, on li and. 
social topics. It numbers amoug its contributors the - 
names of many of the most gified and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, . 
having been running over three years, and having ae 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and libera] premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM /Rb, “Milwaa- 
kee Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis. May 26. 


$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All elasses 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work fer us ip 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Sept. 3. 





lyr. 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston,. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. . 
wy” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
abi Mr ty ore tet re tp tne ae 
ic e ve recen YW 
t eons in eonnsetion with their long P stablished 
Di Saloon on Brattle Street, and now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with 
welt furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 


- LINCOLN ART ASSOC CIATION a 
ant Agen’ n every wn in ew 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late Predaent. 
For terms address 

.M,. A. SNOW, 


Aug 











407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


Woman’s Journal Office. 
July 27. tf 
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The extraordinary political demonstration 
in behalf of Woman Suffrage at Tremont Tem- 
ple last week, has elicited general attention 
not only throughout the State but all over the 
country. The address of the Republican wo- 
men of Massachusetts which was published in 
full next day by the Boston Journal, Advertis. 
er, Traveller and Transcript has been reprint- 
ed in the New York Times, Washington 
Chronicle and other leading daily papers. The 
Boston Journal devotes an editorial to 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 

One of the most novel and significant feat- 
ures of the present campaign is the series of 
women’s meetings held in different parts of 
the country, of which that in Tremont Tem- 
pleon Wednesday evening was a fair specimen. 
As will have been sufficiently indicated by our 

, it wasa d gathering in all respects 
the high character of its participants, in 
the intellectual ability, sound sentiment and 
pure tone of the proceedings, and in the im- 
mense attendance. If this is a good type of 
women’s interference in politics, let them 
come forward, will be the comment of many 
even who have hitherto resisted the female 
suffrage movement. Whether it is such a 
type or not, we cannot say: but that only af- 
fords a good reason why such meetings should 
continue to be held, and the subject should be 
kept before the oe mind in every possible 
way, in order that the country may see the 
fitness and the numbers of those of the 
female sex who wish to be admitted within 
the pale of suffrage. The whole question is 
now before the people for their ultimate deci- 
sion, and peed one that can throw light upon 
it ought to be heartily welcomed. 

The attitude of the Republican party to- 
ward this question is just what might be ex- 
pected of its truly liberal, progressive charac- 
ter. Acknowledging its obligations to women 
for their support of the loyal cause, and ex- 
pressing satisfaction in view of their admission 
to wider fields of usefulness, it promises to 
take their plea for further rights into respect- 
ful consideration. We have no doubt that 
this will be honestly and thoroughly done. 
This is a advance for a political party to 
make, and properly receives the hearty recog- 
nition of those women engaged in this move- 
ment who do not yet feel like saying with Mrs. 
Stowe: “It is because the Republican y 
will protect the country and advance its high- 
est and best good, and not solely because 
it favors us, would I join it.’ We may say, 
however, that it is some proof of the Republi- 
can pas deserving Mrs. Stowe’s tribute 
that it enjoys such broad and hearty good- 
will and support among classes essentially 
non-political in their character. 

The freedmen, who naturally care infinite- 
| pe about the success of the great guaran- 

of the Constitution than ow do about 
the triumphs of any party; the soldiers, who 
have — ties of patriotism ; the ministry 
and those accustomed to look at all public 
questions from the moral point of view, are, 
almost to a man, in favor of the Republican 
party. The same unanimity also may be af- 
ed of the literary classes and of the young 
men arrived at years of understanding, as we 
as of the loyal women of the land. Can a 
am | which so enlists the sympathies of the 
t and most progressive elements of the na- 
tion be said to be one of our “decaying organ- 
izations,” or to be devoted to illiberality, nar- 
rowness and hatred? On the contrary, it de- 
monstrates genial vitality enough not only to 
hold its present mastery of the situation, but 
— and control the great issues of the fu- 


The Advertiser speaks very respectfully of 
the meeting, but thinks Mr. Clarke showed 


MISAPPLIED SYMPATHY. 

The Rey, James Freeman Clarke, address- 
ing the council of Republican women at Tre- 
mont Temple, Wednesday evening, remarked 
that “if anything would induce him to yote 
for Mr. Greeley tor President, it would be the 
abuse he has received; and for Mr. Sumner as 
governor of Massachusetts, it would be the ex- 
traordinary manner in which he had been vil- 
ified, and his great record apparently forgot- 
ten.”’ Mr. Clarke seems to us to have con- 
founded the vilified with the vilifiers. If he 
were tempted to vote for a magistrate by mo- 
tives of sympathy, he would have to look else- 
where. If Mr. larke were writing a history 
of these times, and were comparing the two 
candidates for the presidency, as they have ap- 
peared to the public since the beginning of 
this campaign of lies, he would not stake his 
reputation on any such sentiment as that. 
Mr. Greeley does not stand before the public 
in the attitude of a victim, unless it is as a 
victim of misplaced confidence. .. . 

Mr. Sumner’s contributions to the literature 
of the canvass are unlike Mr, Greeley’s; they 
will probably live longer, and young men bere- 
after will read his studied and elaborate in- 
vective and wonder how it happened that a 
man of Mr. Sumner’s reputed wisdom could 
have been so mistaken in his judgments, so 
vindictive in his resentmeats, and borne testi- 
mony 80 false to the history of his own times. 
But we, who live in the midst of these events, 
and know well what motives lead and mislead 
men all around us, cannot allow an honorable 
record and a great name to be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of such injustice. 

The News rejoices at 

FEMALE PROGRESS. 


It 1s to be doubted if the public generally 
understand the full significance of the wo- 
man’s meeting recently held at Tremont Tem- 
ple or ate the advancement which it 

The object of it was not to educate 
the unwilling masses who oppose the new re- 


, more from ignorance of its necessity 
than intelligent distrust of its wisdom. That 
isa 


by 

when proper! 
whole lump o! — opposition to the pro- 

re-organization of society upon the new 

of sexual equality. The noticeable feat- 
ure of this gathering was the fact that it was 
for the ype endorsement, rather than 
pleading ; a wise and self-respecting ap- 
on the part of women of the steps taken 
Republican party, in defense of their 
instead Page gram abuse of poe 

generally, for not doing something 
their behalf. 


The audience was large and enthusiastic 
and listened attentively for three huurs to the 


i 





able of the womanly women who ad 
Pete ype judging from its manifestations, 
the half contemptuous curiosity with which 
people were, but a short time ago, wont to re- 
ceive feminine teachings, has changed to a sin- 
cere desire to learn whatever is to be learned 
from this, at present, more respected sex. 
Very — et said of su ae: but 
more about the present polit prospects. 
All the speakers testified to the assertion so 
often heard, that most women are Republicans, 
and many instances were given in which wo- 
men have sacrificed material good for the 
sake of the political principles, to which, even 
now, they are not allowed to give a proper and 
influential expression. Mrs. Livermore as- 
serted her faith in the serious character of 
what opponents are pleased to call a political 
flirtation between the Republican party and 
the Woman’s Rights advocates, and a belief 
that it would end in a fair and honest mar- 
— between the two, sanctioned and inspired 
by heaven, and prolific of good to the country. 
And the audience enthusiastically responded 
“Amen,” with clapping hands and approving 
faces, just as, by and by, the whole nation is 
sure to do. 


The Boston Herald (Greeley) says :— 
When the Republican Conventions at Phila- 
delphia and Worcester inserted a Woman Suf- 
frage plank in their platforms, they succeeded 
in tickling the women who for years have 
been urging such a ition of their 
“rights.”” Being tickled, it was natural for 
them to manifest their gratification by the 
only means in their power—talk. According- 
ly Tremont Temple was engaged, and last 
night the women were out in force, and for 
more than two hours tickled themselves and 
the Republican party by telling what wonder- 
ful things were to result from the latter’s in- 
dorsement of Woman Suffrage. The Temple 
was packed as it never was before, even sur- 
ing the crowds that flock to hear Brother 
ulton utter his anathemas against Woman’s 
Rights, as the device of Satan to lead about 
“silly women.” A bystander facetiously re- 
marked that Brother Fulton would have to 
reconsecrate the Temple after such a desecra- 
tion. Probably there were at least three thou- 
sand people present, two thirds being ladies. 
The meeting was a decided sucdess. the 
faces of the ladies were wreathed in smiles the 
whole evening, and everything was happy. 


The Traveller gave, in advance, the follow- 
ing not unfriendly notice :— 


The meeting of the Republican women at 
Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening, will 
be unique inits character. The speakers, and 
probably the larger portion of the audience, 
will be persons who have an interest in the 
approaching election, but no vote to effect the 
result they desire. This meeting will show 
that if denied the right of suffrage, they are 
not voicelesa, but they may not thank us for 
the suggestion that their influence may be as 
potent as their votes would be, although they 
cannot but admit that the fact that the meet- 
ing is to be held is a recognition that they are 
not quite powerless in their present condition. 
If the Southern slaves could have held a meet- 
ing in 1860, in favor of Abraham Lincoln, it 
would have been not altogether unlike the one 
proposed; but the fact that no such meeting 
was possible makes the resemblance but a 
slight one. But this meeting, because of its 
novelty, the character and ability of the speak- 
ers announced, and the interests directly and 
indirectly involved, is likely to attract an au- 
dience that will fill the hall, composed largely 
of those more or less in sympathy with its two- 
fold objects. Though we believe that a very 
large majority of the men and women of this 
State care little for the cause, attachment to 
which brings to the platform the speakers an- 
nounced for this occasion, public sentiment 
gives them the opportunity to present argu- 
ments in its favor, and this is probably all they 
now expect, 


Warrington, in the Springfield Republican 
speaks of 
THE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


The Grant meeting (expensespaid by the Na- 
tional Republican Committee) at Tremont 
Temple, last evening, was agreat success. The 
Temple was crowded to its largest capacity. 
If Mr. Fulton was within eye shot or ear shot, 
he must have gone home despairing of the re- 
public, and disposed (not t hope before he 
reached the privacy of his room) to resort to 
the scriptural custom of rending his clothes. 
There were satisfactory and unsatisfactory as- 
pects of this meeting. I think it will turn out 
a great blunder, as regards the prospects of se- 
curing amendments of the State Constitution, 
or laws of Congress securing universal suf- 
frage in the Territories or District of Columbia, 
to take sides so plumply in this campaign. 
The temptation is strong, no doubt. The in- 
sults Greeley has heaped on the suffrage move- 
ment for the last three or four years, have borne 
their natural fruit, as well as furnished a key 
to his own despicable character. The number 
of women who believe themselves capable of 
taking a more prominent part in the affairs of 
life, not only governmental but business, litera- 
ry, religious, social, is constantly increasing, 
and without much regard to the suffrage move- 
ment itself. Those who think this last move- 
ment stationary or losing ground, fail, I think, 
to see this fact. There are “oceans” of wo- 
men who have had no time to think of the 
question of voting, and no ability to argue 
it, and perhaps no disposition to vote, who are 
yet making up their minds that their past con- 
dition of “subjection” (as Mr. Mill with per- 
fect truth calls it), is unjust as well as irksome, 
and who desire and are determined to be rid 
of it. These women form the grand army 
who really re-inforce the doctrinaires, perhaps 
without knowing it. There were many wo- 
men in the audience, last night, who were 
mainly Republicans; others who were inter- 
ested mainly in the educational question for 
women, or the question of business opportuni- 
ties for them. When the breach is made, 
these will rush in fastenough. More and more 
of them are appreciating the situation every 
day. It was pleasant and, inspiring to see so 
many hundreds of women listening, till a late 
hour, to speeches which were a mixture, to be 
sure,—three parts Grant to one part suffrage, 
but which must have taught them what some 
of them did not know before, that the woman 
intellect is as capable of talking and under- 
standing politics as the man intellect. The 
meeting bears fruit in this way. Otherwise it 
wasa blunder. It isa blunder for any set of 
social reformers to start out with denouncing 
one half the men in the country, or a party 
which composes nearly one half and is likely 








at any time to become a majority, while they 
receive no guarantees from other half. Of 
course there is no sort of analogy between this 
question and the question of freedom and suf- 
frage to the negroes. Since the leading suf- 
frage people, blundering in the outset, refused 
to take advantage of the changes in the Unit. 
ed States Constitution, allowing themselves 
to be enslaved by the example of those who 
insisted that the slavery was guaranteed, and 
wandered in that wilderness until the war releas- 
ed them, they left themselves no resource but 
changing the State Constitution, and passing 
Congressional laws for the Territories, etc., 
How Mr. Blackwell and his friends expect to 
gain anything, on a yea and nay vote in Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, by threatening the 
Democrats and the Liberals that they will throw 
a unanimous voto against them, is what I can- 
not quite understand. It is incredible almost, 
that these people should believe that the resolu- 
tion of our State Convention will induce the Leg- 
islature to submit to the people an Amendment 
of the Constitution, or induce the Republicans 
to adopt it. Why, at the very moment the 
women were shouting for Grant in Tremont 
Temple, sixteen Republican caucuses were held 
in Boston, and I venture to say that the wo- 
man question, as a question to be settled in 
Nee pry or the Legislature, did not enter the 
heads of one voter in a hundred, who was pres- 
ent. In the meeting of the Temperance Alli- 
ance held yesterday, it was found impossible 
to bring the members even up to the point of 
allowing women to aid the cause on the exec- 
utive committee; the overseers of Harvard 
College have just announced their conclusion 
against admitting girls there, and it is. only 
two years since the Senile and Supreme Court 
of this Commonwealth decided that Miss Ste- 
vens should not take acknowledgement of a 
deed. These things will be overcome by and 
by; but not by shouting for Grant and the 
Republican party, who care little or nothing 
about the question, though doubtless more fav- 
vorable than Greeley and his nondescript com- 
bination. The Harvard College report, just 
alluded to, is a fair specimen of the stuff, able 
and (in most things) sensible men will write 
when hard pressed. It is about ona par with 
the decision of the Supreme Court. “It would 
require much time and labor to arrive at an 
unprejudiced understanding of the practical op- 
eration of the co-education of the sexes in the 
colleges where it now exists.” Suppose it 
would? What are the overseers of a college 
for, but to take time and undergo labor for the 
solution of all educational questions? And if 
Judge Hoar and Mr. Parker are too busy, and 
Dr. Walker too old to do the work, let them 
find men who will attend to it. Would these 
three men venture to put in such an excuse for 
neglecting to treat any other question of im- 
portance connected with the management of 
the college? Of course not. Moreover, these 
men say they think “if the information asked 
for was obtained, it would not throw much 
light on the expediency of adopting the prin- 
ciple at Harvard where the traditions and cir- 
cumstances are so different.” Traditions—ah, 
there’s the rub. This whole question of wo- 
man’s opportunity is one of tradition. But 
Harvard College even has overcome traditions. 
What was Mr. Elliot put into the presidency 
for but to scatter traditions? The object of 
the gentlemen ought to be to get rid of absurd 
traditions. In [875 the traditions will be three 
years older than they are now, and in 1880 still 
older. They have got to go, sooner or later. If 
these traditionists are mean enough to deny 
a Harvard College education to their own 
daughters or the daughters of their contempo- 
raries, the grand-daughters will have it, and 
bless the memories of somebody. Then they 
try to strengthen themselves by the old fogy- 
ism of “nearly all the old and large colleges,” 
and close by saying that what has brought 
them to a conclusion is the conviction that 
“the great body of the friends of Harvard Col- 
lege are disinclined, not only to the proposed 
change, but also to the agitation of the ques- 
tion, at least at present.” The first part of the 
remark seems pertinent, but what has the last 
to do with the question? Congress used to be 
disinclined to meddle with slavery. It was 
also disinclined to the agitation of the slavery 
question. It refused to meddle with it; but 
luckily the ‘agitation’ was a matter, over 
which it had no control. No more have the 
overseers of Harvard College any control over 
the “agitation” of the question of admitting 
women to the University. If the Legislature 
had not foolishly let slip-its hold upon the 
overseership of the College, the tradition would 
have been in a fair way of yielding before this 
time. 


Warrington is mistaken in supposing that 
the National Republican Committee paid the 
expenses of the meeting. The Republican wo- 
men of Massachusetts, who called tbe meeting, 
footed the bills. We dare say the National 
Committee would have done so, if they had 
been asked. But no such request was made. 
In regard to the wisdom of “taking sides,” the 
instinct of the women is wise for five reasons: 

1. Woman Suffrage never can succeed, 
until it has a party behind it. 

2. No party can be organized solely upon 
one issue. 

3. Women have principles and interests as 
citizens, apart from suffrage, and their success 
is identified with the welfare of the country. 

4. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
women who think for themselves on political 
questions are Republicans, and three-fourths of 
all the men who avow themselves in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, are Republicans also. 

5. The Republicans have invited the wo- 
men’s aid; and when the women have shown 
themselves to be, as they are even without the 
franchise, an immense political power, the Repub- 
licans will have every motive of interest, duty, 
sentiment and principle, conspiring to urge 
them to put the ballot in woman’s hand. 

The New York Times publishes the address 
in full, and says :— 


The Republican women of the State, and 
their friends, held a meeting in Tremont Tem- 
ple, last night, to rejoice over the adoption of 
the Woman’s Suffrage — inthe Conventions 
at Philadelphia and Worcester, and to ratify 
the nominations of Grant and Wilson, and 
Washburn and Talbot. This was the first 
meeting of the kind in the commonwealth, 
and excited such interest that the hall was 
crowded at an early hour, and hundreds were 





turned away from the doors for want of room. 
The ladies were greatly in the preponderance 
in the hall. 

The New York Tribune thinks the Republi- 
can women of Massachusetts have been com- 
forted by a crumb which the Philadelphia Con- 
vention put into its empty shell of resolutions 
‘Just to get rid of the women.” 


This was a small crumb, but, under the im- 
pressive manipulation of a few zealous Grant 
politicians in Massachusetts. it has been made 
to appear a great boon. The Massachusetts 
Women’s Convention, acting as a feeder to the 
Grant party (which needs crumbs also), hailed 
with acclaim this resolution, over which the 
Grant managers smiled a sort of sickly smile 
of satisfaction, and then issued an Address. 
The wo point of this document is that 
which expresses the personal preference of 
the fair candidates for the ballot. 

This is charming simplicity. We are glad 
that the oppressed, ill-paid women are able to 
find hope and comfort in the shallow preten- 
ces of the Philadelphia Convention; but is it 
not, after all, a little pitiful that they should 
be reduced to the straits which their eager- 
ness in snatching at this crumb, would seem 
tohint? Politician’s promises the world over 
are reckoned among things utterly valueless; 
and this little resolution has not even so much 
as the shadow ofa promise in it. Bat it suits 
the present purpose of the more artiful and 
sterner sex who are “in for Grant,’’ and so 
the women are to be deluded again. 


The Sduthbridge Journal says :— 


If the recent Republican Convention was 
sincere in its ne S Woman Suffrage, 
the time will be short before we see it a law 
of the State. We are glad that the first party 
to incorporate this plank in its platform was 
the Republican, and we hope that Massachu- 
setts will be one of the first States in the Un- 
ion to give woman her full: rights. The old 
Bay State we love to think of as the cradle of 
liberty, as a commonwealth maintaining a 
front rank for its culture, its catholic spirit, 
and its devotion to the principles of freedom, 
equality, brotherhood and sisterhood. The 
record of Massachusetts and many of her dis- 
= Te sons is one of which we may all be 

roud, 

But shall the good old State rest on its lau- 
rels and lose its position in the constellation 
of the Union? No; every effort must continue, 
it must drop all issues as soon they become 
settled, and energetically press on to the new. 
Any party that would maintain a prosperous 
existence must do the same. 

We regard Woman Suffrage as one of these 
advance movements that sooner or later will 
be realized. The rapid change of public opin- 
ion augurs this. Shall Massachusetts then 
move among the first; be foremost to set the 
banner of Woman Suffrage flying, or will it 
reluctantly come in last in the race, with no 
honor? 

If the Republican party is true to its word 
it must pass laws allowing women and men 
equal rights at the ballot box; but if its re- 
cent declarations have been (as we cannot be- 
lieve they were) mere baits for votes, its end 
approacheth. 

n 1836 Mr. Lincoln said, “I go for admit- 
ting all whites to the right of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms (by no means excluding fe- 
males).”’ 

Those who object to his exclusion of negroes 
will remember that the next year, in 1837 he- 
was one of the two representatives who found 
courage to protest against the resolutions of 
the Legislature condemning abolition. 


The Troy (N. Y.) Times welcomes the 
presence of woman in the canvass. 


On our first page to-day, we print the ad- 
dress of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, urging 
support to the Philadelphia nominees. With- 
out committing ourselves on the question of 
Woman Suffrage we have to say that the rea- 
sons urged in the address are cogent and do 
great credit to the sagacity of the Woman Suf- 
frage leaders. When these leaders declare 
that “The Republican party has been the 
party of ideas, of progress,’ they strike the 
keynote of the whole business. The past rec- 
ord of the party is the foundation of their be- 
lief that the promise of “respectful considera- 
tion’’ of their claims set forth in the Philadel- 
phia platform is not mere idle words, Even 
if that recognition which is sought does not 
come on the heels of this political canvass, 
there will be still an abiding belief that to the 
Republican party, if to any, woman must owe 
the recognition of broader rights. The masses 
of the Democratic party have not yet begun to 
think on the subject of the elevation of wo- 
man. They have not yet ceased groaning be- 
cause the negro was lifted from bondage, in 
spite of their ravings and protests. Co-educa- 
tion and the opening to women of wider fields 
of usefulness must come of the liberal spirit, 
fostered by the party of progress. Democratic 
progress has been forced by the pressure of 
the times. The world has moved in.spite of 
Democratic fixedness. Their virtues as re- 
formers and emancipators are not even neg- 
ative. The party was not content that free- 
dom should reign with its consent or its si- 
lence, but only by conquering its stubborn ad- 
vocacy of bondage. The women then have 
chosen wisely. Because whatever of influence 
they may bring to bear in this canvass, will be 
most likely to secure to them desired results, 
when applied in the interest of that party 
which has shown itself to be a friend of hu- 
manity,and not a mere collection of office 
seekers, for the sake of office alone. 

Zion’s Herald says:— 

The women of the city held an interesting 
meeting last Wednesday evening, to rejoice 
and take pleasant council together and in com- 
pany with their brethren, over the resolution 
of the late Republican Convention, giving 
countenance to Woman Suffrage. Dr. J. F. 
Clarke presided. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs, Howe, 
Mrs, Lucy Stone, and others made forcible 
speeches, and the meeting set forth a spirit- 
ed address to the women of the country to 
rally to the support of the Republican cause, 
both upon its merits, and as offering the most 
encouraging words to women in their present 
endeavor to establish their claims to an equal 
participation in the honors and responsibili- 
ties of a common government. It is well 
known that the Association with which the 
leading ladies in this movement are connect- 
ed, has entirely cut itself aloof from the de- 
moralizing elements that had made the Wo- 
man’s movement of late an offense to the 
pure of both sexes, 
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The Boston Commonwealth thus speaks of :— 
THE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 

The dense packing of Tremont Tem 
Wednesday evening by the women of eon 
chusetts, to thank the Republican party of this 
State and nation for the large measure of ap- 
probation of the woman-suffrage movement 
which they have vouchsafed, was a significant 
demonstration. It indicates that not only hag 
this new idea taken strong hold of the popu- 
lar sense of what is expedient and just, but 
that there is an element in the presidential 
contest that, though seldom enumerated 
among the favoring causes for a candidate, yet 
is most powerful and valuable. What the wo. 
men of the land did during our late war to 
stimulate patriotism and keep the communi 
steady to its high mission in that contest, it 
will be impossible ever to fully write down in 
history. The entreaties, the prayers, the 
patient sewing, the brilliant fairs, the heroic 
devotion in hospitals and camps, the sublime 
words of faith and yo in the domestic 
circle, intuitively and persistently given, were 
as efficacious for the grand consummation ag 
any counsels of legislators or combinations of 
generals. So, in this latter movement, the es- 
pousal of the Republican cause by the grateful 
women of this State indicates a depth of moral 
support that cannot be questioned or under. 
valued. 

The meeting in question was presided over 
by James Freeman Clarke ; Jacob M. Manning 
offered a prayer ; a committee of seventeen wo- 
men, including such ladies as Lydia Maria 
Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Louisa M. Alcott, Sara Jane Lippin- 
cott (“Grace Greenwood”), Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Helen E. Garrison, Abby W. May, Caroline 
M. Severance, Harriet H. Robinson, Ada C, 
Bowles, Lucy Stone, and others of equal ex- 
cellence, united in an address to the women of 
America in favor of the Republican nominees ; 
and addresses were made by the chairman, 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles and Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell. Letters of sympathy and inter- 
est were read from George William Curtis, 
George F. Hoar, and others. 

Such a demonstration, under the auspices of 
such names as these, can be no ephemeral or 
unimportant event. It betokens a wide influ- 
ence and a powerful support. It is a new 
indication that the instincts of all friends of 
progress and reform invariably concentrate 
upon the right thing to do at the right moment. 
Just now the instinct of safety and human ad- 
vancement point to the reélection of President 
Grant. 


The Cambridge Press predicts that 
THE END APPROACHES. . 

The Republican women had a great meeting 
in Boston on Wednesday evening last, to re- 
joice over the adoption of the Woman Suffrage 
plank in the platform of the dominant party. 
Two years from the present time, if the party 
lives up to its avowed principles, the women of 
Massachusetts will vote at all elections. In 
five years the novelty of the change will wear 
off, and we shall all wonder that anybody ever 
opposed the principle. By the 4th of July, 
1876—just 100 years from the date of the great 
Declaration—all the people of the country will 
enjoy the right, not only to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, but of electing their own 
rulers and managing their own political affairs. 
Thus will be accomplished the greatest revolu- 
tion in the history of mankind, and thus shall 
America take her stand, where she justly be- 
longs, in the fore-front of the world’s grand 
march of progress. The year 1776 recalls the 
story of Independence ; 1812 revives the strug- 
gle for “free trade and sailors’ rights ;” 1861 
reminds us of the gigantic and bloody contest 
for Union, Liberty and Equality; and 1875 
will be memorable as the closing year of a 
century full of glorious events, not the least of 
which shall be the enfranchisement of all per- 
sons of whatever race, color, nationality or 
sex. 

We too see, in this great meeting at Tremont 
Temple, and in the cordial ‘acceptance of the 
new issue of Woman Suffrage by the Repub- 
lican party, the beginning of the end. But 
this must be only an incentive to renewed 
effort. The battle is not yet won. Let us 
press forward, sure of finding success. In the 
words of George William Curtis, quoted from 


the old Crusaders, “Gop wILts 1T.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Take Notice. 
After Oct. 1st, the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o’clock 
P.M. 








Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper 
has a lyceum lecture on “Life Among the Lowly, of 
Sketches of Southern Life.’ She has traveled ex- 
tensively at the’South, is an interesting speaker, and 
will be a valuable addition to any lyceum course, 
Mrs. Harper’s address is at the office of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight, 
In their New Marble Warehouse, 43 Washington St., 
display a great variety of beautiful carpets. Our lady 
readers, by calling for Mr. Knight, will be shown 
gouds and prices which will prove irresistible to those 
desiring to purchase. 











NOTICE. 


A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruttin, Pres. Apply te Dr. R. Crumplet, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 
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Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massa¢husetts Med- 
ical Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association. For sale by Sewing Machine 
Dealers generally. Send for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP; 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 


70 Milk Street, Boston. 
ta Agents wanted. Oct & 
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